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&eat ulands appeared, leagaes in extent: Isle ft la 
Motte, Long Island, Grande Isle. Channels where ships 
might float and broad reachee of expandii^ water 
stretched before them, and Champlain entered ttie lake 

vhich prenerres his name to posterity 

Their goal was the rocky promontory where Fort 
TioondMt>ga was long afterward built. Thence, &ey 
would pass the outlet of Lake George, and launch their 
canoes again on that Como of the wildemeaa, whose 
waters, Umpid as a fountain-head, stretched far south- 
ward between their flanking mountains. Landing at 
the future site of Fort William Heuiy, they would carry 
their canoes through the fraest to the Biver Hudson, 
and, descending it, attack, perhqw, some outlying town 
of the Mohawks. In the next century this chain of 
lakea and rivers became the grand highw^ of savage 
and civilized war, a bloody debatable ground linked 
to memories of momentous conflicts. 

— FraneU fonkman. 
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FOREWOBD 

TUS Ttdume ia the direct outgrowth of the "lUenry and Hiatorio 
Note Book," covering the aame territory, written for the P«a- 
smger Department of the Delaware and Hudson Company by Mr, 
Bienry P. Phelps, and published in 1907. It appeared as a booklet 
erf dghty pages, and at once met with an appreciation which haa 
in no degree abated dunng the seven yean of its circulation. Since 
that date the interest which had already devdoped in the historic 
country reached by the Delaware and Hudson linee baa been tremen- 
dously augmented, a fact well evidenced by the attention that 
historical societies and other organizations are giving to the subject. 
Among the latter may be mentioned the Glens Falls Insurance 
Company, which for many years has commissioned some of the 
JBaHing Am^can artists to make ptuntings of the more striking 
eventa. These pictures have been reproduced in orifpnal colors 
and widely distributed. The Champlun Tercentenary Celdiration 
brought popular attention to a clearer focus, and it has been furtliei 
sustained by the subsequent completion and dedicatirai erf the 
memoriab at Crown Point and at Flatteburg, and I^ the reetoration 
and preservation of the two old forts at Ticonden^a and Crown 
Point. This intwest resulted in continued requests for the "literary 
and Historic Not« Book," which was out of print, and indicated the 
need for this larger and more complete and permanent volume. 

Even briefiy to describe every event of romantio or historic 
moment in this territory would have required many times the 
qiace here available. Much has been neceeaarily eliminated, but 
an attempt has been made to include every really impOTtant inci- 
dent and tliose minor ones which are of particular interest to that 
large class of viaitors who wish to know the history <rf their Suimner 
Paradise. The style of the text, that of separate paragraphs for 
each event, after the manner of Lossing'a well-Jmown "Cycbpsedia of 
United States History," was detomined by the need of such vaca- 
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tionists for much data that could not well be put into ooimected 
form in a small volume. A synoptical nanative introduction, cov- 
ering the great campaigUB for the control of the Champlain Valley, 
togetbw vith the Ghronolagy which follows, are designed as a 
background against which each paragraph may be thrown into 
relief to show its proper relation to the times and to other events. 

In the preparation of the "Summer Paradise in History" part of 
the text in the "literary and Hiatorio Note Book " has been used, 
though large^ reviaed to meet the requirements of the present 
volume. While no original research has been made, many autboritiee 
have been consulted, and material drawn from them. A list of these 
Kppeant in the bibliography, and acknowledgment of indebtedness 
to them is hoeby made. 

W. S. C. 
January 1, 1914 
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CHRONOLOGY 

lOOO-^ulj 4th. Samuel deChamplain discovered lAkeCSumqilain. 
^ujy 30th. Champlain's battle with the Iroquoia near Fort 

Ticondaoga. 
— Beptanber. Hettry Eodson sailed up the Hudsoii SJrar to 
near the present site of Albany, and wtsA in a small boat 
to the fallB at Troy. 

1S14— Dutch built Fcai Naaaau on Caatle Island, opposite Albany. 

1624— Dutoh built Fort Orange cox mainland where Albany now 
stands. 

1629— Dutch Weat India Company established the Fatroon System, 
under which much of the country about Albany was 
settled. 

1641 — Fral Richdieu built at month of Richelieu River. 

1642— August. Father Joguea first white man to see Lake George. 



1664— Fort Richelieu rebuilt, and Forta St. Louis, at ChamWy, and 
St. Theresa built. 
— TJInglUh obtained poeeeBaion of New Netherland and changed 
its name to New York. 

1665— Fort St. Anne built on Isle La Motte. 

1666-^anuary. Ist and unsucceseful expedition of the French 

under De Courcelles against Iroquois. 
— October. 2d and successful e^>edition of the I^Yencb under 

De Tracy against Iroquois. 
— ^Arendt JVan^ Corlear, retimung itaou^ p'^ Champlain 



with De lYacy, drowned off ^Ut Rock, in memon^ of 
which the lake was long called Corlear's L^ce. 

1673 — Dutch again gained control of New York. 

1674 — New York passed permanently into pomesaion of England. 

1689— King William's War began. 

1690— February 8th. Schenectady Massacre. 

— August. Winthrop's expedition against the French proceeded 



to Lake Champlain and returned. 
Expedition of Capt. John 
Ia Irairie on the St. Lawrence. 



LiwuBt. Expedition of Capt. John Schuyler gainst Fremih 
Fort laP " " ■■ "■ - 
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1691— June. C^ture of Fort La Praiiie bj Maj. Philip Schuyler. 

Tanuaiy and Pe 

Mohawk towna, 

1697— Treaty irf Ryswick. 

1702— Queen Anne's War began. 

1709 — Nicholson's expedition against the French advanced as far 
as site of Fort Anne, building a road through the wildcraeas 
from Sohuylerville to mouth ot Wood Creek, along route 
now occupied by the Delaware and Hudson lines, and 
Fort Ingoidaby, Fort Miller, Fort Sarat<^a, Fort ScHuylH- 
and Fort Nidiolaon. It returned without dehvering a 
blow after destroying forts as far south as Saratoga. 

1713— Treaty of Utrecht. 

1731— Fort St. Frederic built at Crown Point. 

1744— Kii^ George's War began. 

1745 — November 17tb. Saratoga Massacre. 

1746— Fort CImton rebuilt on site of old Fwt Saratoga. 

1747 — Fort Clinton abandoned and burned. 

1748— Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 



._ ..._.... Jegun b, _. 
— July. Old Fort Nicholson rebuilt and renamed Fort Edward. 
— August. Fort Hardy built on the site of Schuylerville by 
I. Phinehas Lymar 

,_it 28th. Gen. Wil . 

u St. Sacrement to Lake GeOK 

— September 8th. Battle ot Lake George, 

—Fort William Henry begun by Johnson. 

1756 — Great Britain declared war against France. 
— Fort William Henry completed. 
— Fort Carillon, afterward called Ticonderoga, completed. 

1757— March 18th. Vaudreuil advanced over the ice on Lake 
George and attacked Fort William Henry, burning every- 
thing outside of the walls. 

— July 26th. Harbor Island Massacre. 

— August 10th. Fort William Henry taken by Montcalm and 
garrison massacred by Indians. 

1768— Ji^ 6th-9th. Aberorombie's unmiccesBfuI e^>editioa against 
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1769— Fort Qeoive built by Gener^ Amheist near site of Fort 

WilliftTfl Hffnr y 

— July 27th. Ticonderoga abandoned by the PVench in face of 

Amherst'e advance. 
— July Slat. Fort St. Frederic deatroyed by retreating n«nob. 
— August. Amherst conunen(»d rebuilding St. Frederic, now 

colled Crown Point. 
— September 14th. Montcalm died at Quebec, following Wolfe's 

capture of the city. 
— October 13th. Captain Loring, la first naval battle on Lake 

Champlain, defeated a French schooner and three eloopa 

o£E Valcour LOand. 



1763 — First attempt at settlement of Wyoming Valley. 

— ^Felnuary 10th. By treaty signed at Paris, France ceded 
all b« poseeadons in North America to Great Britain. 

1771 — ^Fiist hotel in Saratoga built near High Rock Spring. 
1775 — Revolutionary War began. 

— ^May 10th. Ticonderoga captured by Ethan Allen. 

— May I2th. Crown Point captured by Seth Womer, and Fort 

Geoi^ by Bernard Romans. 
— September 4th. General Montgomery embarked at Crown 

Point on expedition against Canada. 
— November 8d. Montgomery, advancii^ agtunst Montreal, 
captured St. John on the Richelieu River. 

1776 — June 14th. American troops in Canada began to withdraw 
up the Kicheheu River and reached Crown Point July 8d. 
— October 11th. Battle of Valcour Island, between fleets of 
Benedict Arnold and Ct^t. Thomas Pnngle. 

1777— Bui^yne'B Campaign. 

— July 6th. Ticonderoga evacuated before Burgoyne's advance. 

—July 7th. Battle of Hubbaidton. 

— July 24th. Battle of Diamond Island on Lake George. 

— July 27th. Jane McCrea murdered by Indians of Burgoyne'a 

— S^tember 10th. Battle of Freeman's Farm or Bemia 
Heights, the first important engagement about Saratoga, 
known also as First Battle of Saratoga. 

— October 7th. Second Battle of Sarat<^. 

— October 17th. Surrender of Burgoyne at Saiatoga. 
177a~May 30th. Cobkekill Massacre. 

—July 3d. Wyoming Massacre. 

— Norembo' 11th. Cheny Valley Maasacre. 
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1783 — QeD. Philip Schuyler built first summer resiikiice at Sar&toga 



1807 — September 5th. Fulton's eteamboatj the Clermont, airived 
in Albany, after fiist successful tnp. 

1809 — Steamer Vermont began regular service ob Lake ChMnplain, 
being the second regularly and Buccessf ully operated steam- 
boat in the world. 

1812— June 17tb. War declared against Great Britain. 

1813 — Lake Champlain Steamboat Company, known later as Cham- 
plain Transportation Company, diartered by New York 
Legislature, thus making the CSiamplain Transportation 
Company tne oldest steamboat cc^poration in the world. 
— June 3d. Sloops Growler and Eagle sunk by British in the 
Richelieu River. 

1814^-BritiBh, under Sir Geoi^ Prevost, invaded the United States 
and advanced to the vicinity of flattsburg by September 
4th, while the British squadron, under Captain Downie, 
advanced up the lake to Isle La Motte. 

— September lltli. Battle of Lake Champlain between Com- 
modore MacDonough and Obtain I>>vnie, and Battle (rf 
Plattsburg on land. 

— December 24th. Treaty of Ghent signed by United States 
and Great Britain. 

1839— Anti-Bent Agitation began in New York State. 

1846 — Constitutional Convention in New York State adopted 
amendments abolishing feudal tenure, thus ending Anti- 
Rent Agitation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE GATE OF THE COUNTRY 

BESIDE earth's oldest waterway the oldest mountaina stand. 
Far back in the aeons of unrecorded time, l>emde which the 
longest pwiods of history and tradition are as fleeting moments, the 
great crest of the Laureution eyBtem of rocks, the Adirondacks, 
thruat its bold peaka above the primordial ocean. From their cul- 
mination they extended northward and eastward to I«tn'adcv and 
ran out into the northwest. Long afterward another oonvuJaion op- 
reared the lidges of the Appalachians, a slim spur of which, the 
Green Mountains, shot parallel to the Adirondacka. In the tremm- 
douB strains which accompanied this second distuitiance, long 
faults, or rifts, appeared at the edge of the Laurentian rocka. The 
greatest of theae rif ta ran northeasterly and southwesterly tA f (nm 
the valley of the 9t. Lawrence and continued more southerly beside 
the base of the Adirondacks, throi^ the Champlain Valley. There, 
on the eastern edge of the valley, the subatrata of the ocean were 
lifted gently upward, while on the western edge they sunk precipitately 
to fonn the rugged cliffs which sweep in dizzying lines from Fort 
Henry to Bluff Point. Through the valley thua created the waters 
of the anci«it inland eea of North America were still united with 
the ocean. Subeequently the floor of the valley was upheaved until 
the salt water of the sea drained out and left a fresh water lake, but 
little smaller than tod^. It flowed sometimes nortli into the St. 
Lawrence and sometimes south into the great interior sea, or down 
through the Hudson Valley, according to the tilting of the land. 

Hieo came the long age of ice, ^en the ^ole northern oountoy 
was subjected to the grinding of the glaciera, which brought down 
vaat quantities of rock and other deposits. The retreating ice left 
a great body of fresh water in the Champlain VsDey, reaching back 
into Lake George and the depreaaiona of the Adinntdacks, the out- 
let of which was down the Hudson. As the ice receded northward 
the land subsided, until at last, in place of glacier and fresh water 
in the valley, the ocean again rolled, ertending southward as far as 
Port Henry, followed a gradual downward tilt of the long Champlain 
■nd Hudson Valleys at the south, drowning the Hudson a hundred 
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miles bdow Manhattan and raising the northern end of the lake until 
the waters of the sea ran out. In the bafiin that remained lay Lake 
Cluunplain, its ancient valley intact, bordered by its pruuitive cliffs, 
and making natiu-al highway from the great seaport on the south, 
irtiere once it flowed, to the sist^ port at the north, to which its 
waters were nowtumed. Thus in the earliest paroxysms of the earth 
were formed the conditionB which have made this great route the 
most fiercely conteeted and historia highwi^ of the contin^t. 

Of the daric ages of aboriginal strife we know practically nothing. 
It does not appear that the long lakeside from Fort William Seaiy 
to the foot of Cbtunplain was then the permanent home of Indian 
tribes, but rather that they made it their highway for maraud- 
ing expeditions, with frequent clashes when war parties met along 
the shores. Certainly this was the condition in 1609, and had been 
long previous, when Samuel de Champlain and his barbarian allies 
paddled up the lake on their mranorable voyage of discoveiy. They 
had reached almost to the carry between Lake Champlain and Lake 
Gecnge, which wound around the chiming waters of Ticondeioga, 
vihtst the first of those savage and chance encount^s to be recorded 
in history occurred. With the help of their French supporters, the 
Algonquinfl of the north were triumphantly victorious, but in their 
Buocees on the still unnamed lake, before even Heniy Hudson had 
ascended his river, was decided one of the almost forgotten and ap- 
parently unimportant events whidi, it b hardly ex^geration to say, 
determined the whole aftercourse of history in North Ammca. 
By it waa incurred the deadly enmity of the powerful tribes of 
central New York, and by it the French occupation of the valley 
of the 8t. lavrence and of Lake Champlain was hindered and set 
back. Thus, while the French were struggling to establish their 
infant colony in the hostile wilderness, a settlement developed at 
the farther end of the long valley which should ultimately gain 
the ascendency. 

It waa realized in the b^inning that the struggle must come. 
During I>utch rule at Fort Orange and New Amsterdam, punitive 
E^enoh expeditions pushed southward to the Indian villages along 
the Mc^wk, and adventurous e^lorera and trappers, the Gist 
eoureun de boia, who have spread such glamour over the pages of 
American history, had penetrated into every recess of the country, 
andknewwell whatitpromised. Similarly the Dutch, in the security 
of their friendship with the Iroquois, had acquired first-hand knowl- 
edge of the territory. But li^ance and the Netherlands were at peace, 
and their far-fiung outposts were still deeply occupied in securing 
their first preoanoua foothold. 
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The BituatioD rapidly changed. In 1674 England pennanent^ 
displaced Dutch rule and brought her great reaources and restless 
eaergy to the ertruggling province of New York. She brought also 
her ttunity of France and her antagonism to French ambition. In 
I68S, as a direct result of hostilities betweoi the t vo psient countries. 
King William's War began on the historic highway. It waa well 
started with the horrible Massacre of Schenectady in Fet»ruary, 1600. 
Throughout this war no decisiTe results were achieved, though 
sereral expeditions were launched against the rival settlenients and 
much border warfare resulted. 

Ihe first truce waa called in 1697, when the Treaty of Ryswiok 
wss signed between Fiance and Er^land. It was of short duration. 
In 1702 the two countries were again in anna on the oth^ side of the 
Atlantic, in what was known there as the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sioD, and in America as Queen Anne's War. It was not until 1709 
that an important move wss made here, though raids were many. 
In that year occurred Nicholson's eipedition, which advanced as far 
as Fort Anne and returned without strildng a blow. 

Ihe treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, brought a lull of some thirty years, 
during which botli colonies grew rapidly stronger. Hiough they 
were at peace, the French founded a settlement and fort at Crown 
Point, called Fort St. Frederic. In 1744 began the war of the Aus- 
trian Succession, which is recorded in American history sa King 
George's War. It witnessed the Saratoga Massacre and the fall 
of the strong EVoich fort at Louisburg, on Cape Breton Island. 
Louisbui^ was restored to France, however, by the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in 1748. Thus in America the struggle had been 
barren of results, except as a training for the final test to follow. 

In full knowledge of the fact that this test was now imminent, the 
French proceeded energetically to strengthen their position during 
the int^ral of peace. Alarmed by these activities, the colonists, 
in the summer of 1765, though still nominally at peace, dispatched 
Gen. Sir William Johnson against St. Frederic, and the French began 
Fort Carillon, later called Ticonderoga. It was the first move in the 
French and Indian War, which was formally declared by Ei^land 
against France the following year. In 1766 Fort William Setay, 
irttioh Johnscm had begun in 1755, was finished, and Carillon was 
strengthened and practically compbted. The field for the final 
desperate struggle was determined end the goals set. 

"He first advantage was secured by Montcalm, when in 1767 he 
c^tured Fort William Henry, and its garrison was msssacred by his 
Indian allies. There followed the abortive expedition of Abercrom- 
bie in 1758, when the most perfectly appointed and powerful army 
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that had yet been raised in America was rolled back from the walla 
of Carillon. But the flood of English determination roae h^er in 
1769, sweeping the lilies of France from their southern ramparts and 
ending forever their dominioa on the inland aea. The same summer 
Quebec fell before the forlorn attack of Wolfe, and in 1760 Montreal 
aurrend^ed to the English, thus closing the reign of France in 
Canada. 

For fifteen years peace brooded over the northern war trails. 
Wh^i the banners were again unfurled, in 1775, they heralded a new 
object. Here was no thought of territorial aggrandizement. But 
thoi^ the War of Independence had a far different purpose than 
the old struggles with the French, the same strategy remained. Of 
paramount importance was the control of the Gate of the Country. 

Who held this historic gateway could decide the fate of the colonies 
and of dominion upon the American continent. With proper prep- 
aration and BuppOTt it could be defended at many points. At 
Ticonderoga the French had built Fort Carillon in the fond hope 
that it would secure them against the nortJiward advance of the 
British. But they hod been forced to retire by the generalship of 
Amherst. A few miles to the north the British had expended 
$10,000,000 upon extensiTe works on the site of old Fort St. Frederic. 
Hie locatitm was well chosen, and had Crown Poiiit been fully armed 
and gairisoned it mi^t have proved impregnable againat any attack. 
Again at Saratoga was a strong strategic point for checking an 
advancing anny. At the dedication of the Saratoga Battle Mcmu- 
ment, in 1877, Horatio Seymour related that once, as General Scott 
overlooked from an elevated point the ground on which the battle 
was fought, "the old warrior, with a kindling eye, stretched out hJa 
arm, and said: 'Remember, this has been the great strategio point in 
all the waia waged for tlie control of this continenti' " 

Iq 1775 Etlian AHm and Seth Warner aeised Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, posseesing without bloodshed the Gate of the Coun- 
try, which was held the following year by Benedict Arnold and his 
little flotilla against the first southward advance of the British. 
But a year later Crown Point was evacuated by the colonists, and 
iriien Burgoyne placed his guns upon Mt. Defiance, St. Clair 
retreated from Ticonderoga. A single determined stand remained 
to the Patriot Army. With Burgoyne defeated at Saratoga, unable 
to go forward or retreat, and with no help in sight, hia advance 
down the historic highway ended in failure and cast its influence 
over the irtiole subsequent trend of wcH'ld history. 

Anotlwr similar campaign, following the same old strategy, was 
launched in 1S14, but MacDonou^, with hia haotify aasonbled and 
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nondawript fleet manned by quickly trained leriee from the land 
forcee, "soldieis and sailon too," nipped the plana of the British ia 
the bud and turned bock the last armed expedition at the wf 
threshold of the door. 

Today, the gate which has swung both way§ to the conquering 
ormiea of two peoples and three nations Stands wide and unguarded, 
while through it, foi^etful of the pa'ils of ambuscade and war, the 
citizens of all three nations pass unhindered. The war routes are 
still used, but not for war or the passage of armed fleets. Over 
them and along the bluff, archaio cliSs of the oldest vaQej, from the 
metropolis of one great countiy to the metropolis of the other, 
upon listening bands of steel, or the unchanged expanse of the 
lakes, p^ great eteam ehuttlee, wearing stfongei, as in a loom, the 
bonds of continued peace and prosperity. 
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THE SUMMER PARADISE IN HISTORY 

ABERCROMBEE'S EXPEDITION tna commanded by Maj.- 
S\. Gen. James Abercrombie, who, with a oombined Bxmy of 
t^igiiifh and Colonial troope, marched ag^nst Ticonderoga in July, 
17SS. His advance from the present site of Fort William Heniy 
Hotel down through the long vista of mountains, islands and bhie 
lake was as inspiring and spectacular as his retreat was pathetic. 
"Here," says Parkman, "on the ground where Johnson had beaten 
Diesksu (see Battle of Lake George), where Montcalm had planted 
liis batteries, and Monro vainly defended the wooden ramparts o( 
Fort William Henry (q. v.), were now assembled more than fifteen 
thousand men; and tlie shores, the foot of the mountuns, aid the 
brokm plains between them were studded thick irith tent«. Of 
reguhn there were six thousand three hundred and sixty-fleven— 
officers and soldien—and of provincials, nine tboueiuid and thirty- 
four. To the New Et^land levies, or at least to tbeir chaplains, 
the «q)edition seemed a crusade against the abomination of Babylon; 
and they discoursed in their aennons of Moses soiding forth Joshua 
against Amalek. Abercrombie, raised to his place by political 
influence, was little but the nominal commander. 'A heavy man,' 
•aid Wolfe in a letter to hia father; 'an aged gentleman, infirm in 
body and mind,' wrote William Parkman, a boy of sevokteen, who 
carried a musket in a Massachusette re^ment, and kept in his 
knapsack a dingy little notdxmk in which be jotted down what 
passed each day. The age of the aged gentleman was fifty-two. 
On the erenittg of the fourth o! July, b^gage, stores and ammunition 
were all on board the boats, and the whole army «nbarked on the 
meaning of the fifth." It is this embarication which P. C. Yohn 
has painted, as shown in the iUustzation facing page 17. "Hw 
arrangements were perfect. Each coips marched without confusion 
to its appointed station on the beach, and the sun was scarcely 
above the ridge of French Mountain yihea all were afloat. A spec- 
tator watching them from the ebare says that irtien the fleet was 
three milee on its way, the surface of the lake at that distance was 
completely hidden from s^t. Then wwe nine hundred bateaux, 
a hundred and thirty-five whaleboata, and a large number of heavy 
flatboata carrying the artillery. The whole advanced in three 
divisions — ibo r^ulars in the center and the provincials m the 
fiaoka. Each corps had its flap and ita music. The day was fav, 
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and men and oSccn were in the hi^icBt cpirita. Before tco o'cloolc 
they b^an to enter the Nanows; and the boata of the three divisiona 
extended themaelvea into long files as the mountains dosed on 
eitho* hand up<H) the contracted lake. I^m front to rear t^ke line 
was six miles long. The spectacle was superb — the bri^tnees of 
the summer day; the romantic beauty of the scenery; the sheen 
and sparkle of those crystal waters; the countless islets, tufted with 
pine, birch, and fir; the bordering mountains, with their green 
Buminitfl and sunny crags; the flash of oars and glitter of weapons; 
the banners, the varied uniforms, and the notee of bugle, trumpet, 
bagpipe, and drum, answered and prolonged by a hundred wood- 
land echoes. 'I never beheld so delightful a prospect,' wrote a 
wounded officer at Albany a fortnight aftcar." 

Tliey landed irtiere Mont«aIm, with less than a fourdi of their 
numb^, awaited the attack. Lord Howe (q. v.), a brigadier^eneral 
attached to the staS of AlMrcrombie, had a far greater grasp upon 
the situation than Abercrombie himself. Previous to the eq>edition, 
attired in the simple uniform of the rangeis, he had recoimoittted 
the vicinity of Ticimderoga with lieut. John Stark and others, 
and it is a tradition in the Stark family that he had even stood with 
Stark upon the top of Mt. Defiance and had remarked to him that a 
Booall battery upon that eminence would turn the tiick nicely. 
Chief adviser of Abercrombie, he was thus in position to materially 
influence the plan of attack. As the English advanced to three 
parallel columns from the foot of I«ke Geoi^, fiiii^ was heard in 
the woods to one side, and Howe rushed up to leam its cause. It 
came from as outpost of French, one of whom shot him as he broke 
through the bushes. His loss wss irreparable, and thenceforth the 
attack proceeded in utter defiance of reason. 

Montcalm's men were almost Nitirely regular troops, and they 
were posted on high ground at the neck of the peninsula on whidi 
the fort stands. They were sheltered behind a breastwork of trunks 
of trees, protected in front by a vast and tangled abattis. Aber- 
crombie had a powerful artillery train, but, hearing that his enemy 
would soon be reinforced, he did not wait to bring it into action, and 
iHdered as attack with musketry alone. The battle raged from one 
o'clock tin evening of July 8. The English displayed desperate 
courage, but oould not force the breastworks and abattis, idiicb, in 
themselves almost impregnable, were defended with the utmost 
gallantry. At night the aesailantB withdrew in disorder, with the 
loss of two thousand men. Hiough the English were defeated, 
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it was the last impcotant success <d the Prench arms on the con- 
tinent of North America. 

Oq the morning after his victoiy Montcalm planted on the field 
a great oroea inscribed with these lines, composed hy himself: 
"Quill duxt (fuii mUett gvid tiraia ii/eniia Ugnat 
En Sigmmtl en vidorl Deiu bic, deu« ipse trttimpiat.'' 
"Soldiers and chief^ and ramparts' sbraigth are naught; 
B^ld the Conquenng CrossI Tis God the triumph wroughtt" 

ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS comprise tliat Tsst system of 
rugged wilderness extending northward from the ne^borhood of 
Ssratoga nearly to the St. Lawrence Rim and westward from 
l4>ke Qe<»ge and I^lce Champlain, occupying almost the entire 
northeastern comer of New York. Tliey form part of the great 
Laurentiaa system of rocks, which constitutes the oldest known 
portion of the earth's crust to be thrust above the primeval sea. 
They were probably at no time the permanent abode of any of the 
aboriginal inhabitanta of the country. By the Iroquoia they were 
called the Couch-aa-ra-ge, or Dismal WildemeBs, and were a favorite 
hunting ground of that nation. Their present name ia the derisive 
term which the boquois applied to their enemies, the Algonquins, 
" TVee Eaters, " when they were forced to subsist upon bark and roots. 

ADIRONDACK WMTERS. The late Rev. W. H. H. Murray, 
better known as Adirondack Murray, has been, perhf^M, one of the 
widest read writers on this subject. He published "Camp life m 
the Adirondacks" in 186S and "Adirondack Tales" in 1877, both 
volumes attracting much attention and some criticism. Before this, 
however, Alfred B. Street had published "Woods and Waters, 
or Summer in the Saranacs" (IS66), and several years later 
"The Indian Pass," describing explorations in Eases county, and 
"I^ke and Mountain, or Autumn in the Adirondacks." Mr. 
Street also contributed sixteen poems to accompany John A. Howe's 
"Forest Pictures in the Adirondacks," and many of his collected 
poems are tinged with the same local color. 

Nathaniel Bartlett Sylvester in 1877 published "Historical 
Sketches of Northern New York and the Adirondack Wilderness," 
a work which contains much interesting matter. 

Philander Deming, a graceful and effective writer of fiction, has a 
volume of "Adirondack Stories," published in 1886, and scattered 
throi^ the magazines are scores of sketches of Adirondack life and 
BOemery. In fact there is probably no section of the country that 
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haa inopiied more prooe and verm with forart, lake or mountua 
setting than the Adirondacka, though much of it » not definitely 
loealiied there. 

AIKEN'S VOLUNTEEBS were composed of seventeen young 
men, who, though too young to be liable for military duty, fought at 
the battle of Plattsburg (q. v.)- A resolution of Congrew, passed 
in May, 1826, twelve years after the battle, authorized the delivery 
to each of "one rifle promised to them by General Macomb, while 
oommanding the Champlam Department, for their aervicM as a 
vdunteer corpe, during tiie nege of Plattsburg in September, 1814." 

A LA POCAHONTAS., The green in the cmtw of the village ctf 
Bandy Hill, now Hudson Fallen is said to have been, during the French 
and Indian War, the scene of an incident not unlike that which 
befell Captain Smith in Virginia. A young nun named Quacken- 
boes, of Albany, on the very eve of his marriage, was impressed into 
the public service as a wagoner to cony [wovision to Fort William 
Henry, at I^ke tieorge. After passing Fort Edward he and his 
escort of siicteeD men, undw Lieut«i)ant MoGitmie ctf New Hampshire, 
were surprised by Indians under Marin, disarmed, bound, seated 
in a TOW, and deliberately tomahawked, one by one, all but the 
winner, who seemed to have found favor with one of the squaws 
durii^; a brief interval preceding the execution. She arrested 
hiBslayer'Bann,ideading,"He'snofighter; he'smydc^t" Loaded 
down with plunder like a paokhnse, he was then marched towards 
Canada; at the first Indian encampment on Lake Chomplain being 
compelled to run the gauntlet, by which he was nearly killed. But' 
bis Indian ai^el bound up hia wounds, and nursed him to recovery. 
Buheequently he was ransomed by the governor of Canada, and 
alter several years returned to Albany, married his original sweet- 
heart, and HtwI to the good old age of eighty-three. 

ALBANY u the CM>itaI of the State irf New York, and seat of Uw 
operating t^ces of the Delaware and Hudson Company. 



Of tl^ old I^tin name to me." 

— AfoTtaban. 

It was first visited by Rench fur traders, who, following the 
diseorery of the mouth of the Hudson River by Verrazaoo, in 
IS24, mode eqMditions to the head of navigation tot the purpose of 
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bartering vitb the Indians. 'About 1910 tbey began the ctmstmo 
tion of a fortified trading post on Caatle Island, which then stood 
OD the east side of the rirex' Dear Senssdaer, though it has since 
become a part of the mainland. 'TfaepoMvasseriouslyiDJuredbya 
&cflhet, however, and abaBdoBed. Henty Sddaon arrired in his 
little ship, the "Half-Moon," in IflOS^ aiA] he wasfoUowed in 1615 by 
a party of Dutch traders, wtio rebuilt tlie old stone "castle" of the 
PVeneb, od Castle Island, and named it'Fort Nassau. 'It was well 
located to secure the traffic of the Iroqaois. The falls of the Mohawk, 
near its mouth at Cc^oes, made that river impassable for Oie oanoea 
of the Indians, and accondin^y a-cany from the-Mohawk at S«dienee- 
tady ran overland to the Hudson at Albany. Thus Albany m the 
eariieet times was the junction of the great' routes of travel to the 
north and west, as it is today. Tort' Nassau was damaged by higjli 
water in 1618 and was not restored. 

In 1624 the Dntdi West India Company, which had been incor- 
porated in 1621 for the special puipoae of trading in America, 
sent out thirty famiHee, friio built Fort Orange on the mainland 
where Albany now stands. Its site is nowrtnarked by a broose 
tablet in Steamboat Squue, just east of the bend in Broadwt^, 
upon which the fotlowmg inscription appears: 

"Upon this spot, washed by the tide, stood the North East 
bastion of Fort Orange, erected about 1623. Here the powerful 
Iroquois met the deputies of this and other eolonjes in con- 
ferKiee to 'eetablidi treaties. Here the first courts were held. 
Here in 1643, imd«r the direction of Dominie Johannes Mc^a- 
polensis, a learned and estimabte minister, the earliest church 
was erected Nortb West of the' fort, and to the South of it 
stood the dominie's house." 

Finding the sendli^ of aettlers too expensive, the Dutch West 
India Company in 1620 adopted the method of granting manorial 
rights, known as the Fatroon System (q. v.). Kilioen Van Kensse- 
laer secured the first eonceedon, purchased from the Mohawks a 
long tract upon the Hudson, including the present. site of Albany, 
land began its ooloDtzation in 1030, tuLming jt Renssdaerwyck. In 
' 1062 Piet^ Stuyvesant named the distnct immediately surrounding 
Fort Orai^e "Dorpe Beverswyck" (Beaver District Village). In 
1664, upon the tranter of New Netherlands to the Ekiglish, the 
name was changed to Albany. Nine years later, witai the Dutch 
again obtained poseeBBion of the province, it was rechristKied 
WillBQtBtadt, but the following year, 1674, it passed back to the 
Esgliah and was ^gaia called Albaoy. 
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Albany was chartered aa a titj by Govenm Dongan In 1686, the 
first mayor being Peter Schuyler. (3ee Schuylo' Family.) During 
the French and Indian War the city was a military storehouse and 
place of lelagfi, made secure by a fort and a stockade. The stockade 
took up a large Bection, reaching from the head of State Street, below 
the present Capitol, vhen about 1676 Fort Frederic (q. v.) was 
bunt, to the bank of the rivec, and from the site of the Union Depot 
B8 far south aa a point near the present juneticm d South Pearl and 
Beav«T Streets. Thus this old line of defence, which was completed 
in &o spring ol 1660, included nearly all the present buBiness secticai 
of Albany. At no tinte, however, was it captured ta even assaulted. 
Hve, in 1754, was held the first General Continental ODngress, com- 
misBionms of seven coloniea meeting to consider a plan of permanent 
union. In 1707 Albany was made the capital of the State, and aa 
such a political center of activity and importance. 

Hie celebration in 1886 of the bi-ceutennial of the city's incoi^ 
poration broi^^ht into prominence many eveaia of historical interest, 
and also resulted in the erection of a numba of bronie tablets at 
the moi« important points, on which much historical information 
is concisely and vividly recorded. A tablet in ftrmt of the Van 
Benthuysoi Building on Broadway marks the site of the Southeast 
Gat« in the old stockade. Here also stood the second City Hall, 
"in which the Congress of 1754 met and prepared a Union of the 
several Colonies for mutual defense and security. . . . On this 
ground was the house where lived Fiet^ Schuyler, the first and for 
eight successive years mayor of this city." A tablet on Neath Pearl 
Street, opposite the Delaware and Hudson Building, marks the 
Northwest Gate, and also the Bpot where Governor DeWitt Clinton, 
father of the Erie Canal, died on F^ruary 11, 1828. On the north- 
west comer of the Union Passenger Station a tablet commemorates 
the Northeast Gate. It bears the following inscription: 

"A little to the East of this spot stood the North East Gate 
of the city. Here it was that Symon Scbermerhom at five 
o'clock in the morning, 'Die Sabbithi,' February 9, 1690, after 
a hard ride by the way of Niekavuna in the intense cold and 
deep snow, shot in the thigh ana his horse wounded, arrived 
with just enough strength to awaken the guard and alarm the 

Eople of Albany with the news 'Yt ye French and Indians 
ve murthered ye people of Skinnechtady!' Symon's son 
and negroes were killed on tJiat fatal n^t. Symon died in 
New York. 1696. To the north was the road to the Canadas, 
Through tfiis gate passed many of the troops at various times 
rendeavoused at Albany. The remains of Lord Howe were 
l«ou(^t back this w^r, and Burgoyne returned a prisoner." 
[»] 
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After the lapse of more than two hundred and fifty years dnoe 
the building of the Ni^^east Gate, "the road to the Canadaa" 
atill leavea from this point. The log palieade is gone, and the wooden 
gate has crun^kd to dust. In its place atanda an impreaaiTe Btruc- 
ture of steel and stone, the Northeast Gate as of old, through which 
pass now in a single eununer niOTO vacationists bound for the his- 
toric oountry to the north than the number c^ all the aimies that 
fought tar its possession. 

On the southeast comer of State Street and South Pearl Street a 
taUet commemorates the site of the oldest building in Albany. 
Here Gen. Philip Schuyler was bom, and also Elizabeth Schuyler, 
who became the wife of Alexander Hamilton. "Adjoining on the 
west was tiie famous Lewis Tavern. South Pearl Street was fo^• 
merly Wasbington Street, and was but twelve feet wide, having a 
gate at this place. Tim house was called the Stasts House, and was 
more elaborately furnished than other houses of the time, being 
wainscoted and tnnamenfed with tiles and carvings. It was the 
house of Mayor John Schuyler." Many other tablets are scattered 
in different parts of the city, teetifying to the important poeition 
which Albany has always held in the affairs of the Colonies and of 
tlie nation. 

ALGONQtJINS were a group of Indian tribes livii^ aor^ of 
the St. Lawrence river when Champlain first entered its mouth. 
Tliey were doaely related to the Hurona and other tribes extendii^ 
far into the northwest, and to the Mohicans, Pequots, Narrsganaetta, 
and other New England tribes, and to atill others occupying a part 
<d Boutheastem New York, Virginia, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Tliey had long been at deadly wot with the Iroquois (q. v.), of 
oentral New York, wiio were distinguished from the AJgonquins 
and rdated tribes by a radical diS^ence of language. Thus they 
allied themselves readily with the French in their campaigns against 
tiie English, as the Iroquois fought with the English against the 
French. Remnants of tJie Algonquin tribes are still to be found, 
mostly in the provinces of Qu(A)ec and Ontario. 

ALLEN, ETHAN, was one of the most picturesque heroes of 
the days of '76. "In 1766 he went to the then almost unsettled 
domain between the Green Mountains and lake Champlain, where 
he was a bold leader of the settlers on the New Hampshire Grants 
in their bitter controveray with the authorities of New York. Dur- 
ing the coatroverqr several pamphlets were written by Allen, in bis 
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peoulMf style, trUeh fore^y' Siutntod the injustice td the action 
of the New York authorities, like lAtt«r declared Allen an outlaw, 
and offered aieward of one iumdied and fifty pounds for his arrest. 
He defied his «neini«s, tiod penlstod in hia oourse. Euly in Me^, 
1776, he led a few men and took the fortress of Tioonden^a by 
■uq>riM. HlsfoUowers were called 'Green Mountain Baye.' His 
RUMesB as A partisan oaused lAa to be sent twice into Canada during 
the latter half of 1776 to vvin the people wer to the republiciui 
eouse. lb the last of these expeditknur he attempted, with CaltMtel 
Brows, to oaptare Montreal (Sept. 25, 1776), but was made a 
priaonerluniBelf aad sent to England in irons, whence, afters oon- 
finenent of Mme weeks, he was sent to HaitfiT Five moaUiB 
later bg was ramoved to New York. On the 6th of May, 1778, be 
was' oxohaaged, after a captivity of about two yean, for Colonel 
Campbell, and-retumed home, where he was received ■with joy and 
bonora, -Hevna invested with the chief command of the State 
miUtia. Congren immediately gave him the oommisaion of lim- 
teiiant-eokmBt.in tite Continental army. When, in the coorae at the 
war, ^^rnKntaaeamad and maintained an independent position, a 
&uftlcBff'«ttsnipt'naB made by Beverly Robinson to i>rfl>e Allen to 
lend hia support to a union of that province with Canada. 'Bte was 
supposed to be diaafiec(«d towards the revolted colonies, and he 
fostered that impression in order to secure the neutrality 6f the 
British towards his Mountain State until the close of the war. 'Aa 
a 'member of the legislature of Vermont, and as a del^ate in Con- 
gress, he secured the great object of his efforts — namely, Uie ulti- 
mate recognition of Vermont as an independent State. He removed 
to Bennington before the cloee of the war, thence to Arlington, and 
finally died in Burlington." (Jjosrinfft "Cydcrpaedia (^ U.S. Hia- 
ttrry.") His most memorable uttetanoe, upon demanding the sur- 
render of Fort Ticonderoga (q. v.), "In the name of the Grtiit 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress," has been otherwise 
reported, as" Zn the name of the Continental Congress, and by— — 
I'll have' it." A more likely version is "Suirender, you — old 
rat," quoted by one of his followers. 

ANTI-KENTISM grew out of an attempt to enforce Mrtain 
provisions ot the old Patroon (q.v.) System — ^Albany, Rensselaer and 
Delaware, amoi^ other counties, being greatly excited for a number 
of years following the death of the last of the patroons in 1639. 
Bands of men disguised as Indians tarred and feathered, -tod, m 
oevsral iDMaaoee,' murdered effioets of the lav, and tmxtoaa' twn 
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sentMioed to death and tiraitjr nuaa to State prieoii). wly to be 
pardoned I7 GoTemor Young, who waa ^cted 09 tha aoti-reDt iatue. 
The nuitter was finally settted by the Craotitutiooal Convention of 
1846, iriiich adopted ammdmenta definitety aboliahing tH feudal 
tenures, and f(»iiidding leasee of agricultural lands for a period of 
nwre than twelve years. A number of Cooper's norels, "Satanstoe," 
"The Chain-Bearer," "The Sedskins," are concamed with the 
anti-rent issue. 

ARMORER'S ERRAND. Among the meeeengerti sent out by 
Ethan Allen to colleot forces for his attack on Ticonden^a was 
Ual- Gerehom Beach, a blacksmith, who went on foot to Rutlaat^ 
Pittsford, Brandon, Middlebury, Whiting and Shoreham, T" sk'p g 
ft circuit of sixty miles in twenty-four hours, ^niia is one of the 
lemariEsble episodee of the Americaa Revolution, and one tbht has 
never lecNVed the recognition that it deserves. Tlie ride of Paul 
Beveie was a holiday excursion compared with the journey of 
Gersbom Beach. Every step had to be taken on foot "throogh a 
country practically without roads, an eqianae of forest broken 
<Hily at long intervals by a little clearing. The messenger must 
climb steep hilla, thread his way through the valle3rB, avoid swamps, 
and cross unbridged streams. Aa night fell, still he must hold to a 
course not easily followed by daylight, and pause to arouse each 
family from sleep." iCrockeU.) Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, the Ver- 
mont poet, has written of the journey of Beach in a poem entitled 
"Ihe Armorer's Errand": 

"Blacksmith and armorer stout was he. 
First in the fight and first in the breach. 
And first in the work where a man should be." 



"He threaded the valleys, he climbed the hiHs, 

He forded the rivers, he leaped the rills. 

While still to his call, like minute men. 

Booted and spurred, from mount and glen. 

The settlers rallied. But on he went, 

Like an arrow shot from a bow, unspent, 

Down the long vale of the Otter to where 

The might of the waterfall thundered in sir; 

Then across to the lake, six leagues and more. 

Where Hand's Cove lay in the bending shore. 

The goal was reached. He dropped to the ground. 

In a deep ravine, without word or sound; 

And sleep, the restorer, bade him rest, 

like a weary child, on the earth's brown l»eBBt." 

[Wl 
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ARNOLD, BENEDICT, wboee name is vritten in the history of 
Amwica vith letters ot infamy, might well have been remembered 
as one of the nation's greatest patriots and benefactors. It seems 
evident, however, that the honorable part of his career in the Revo- 
lution is traceable more to persooal bravery, to ambition, and to 
spoDtaneoua reaction to the conditions in which he found himself, 
than to deep-rooted attachment to the cauae of independence. His 
Bervicee to the country, nevertheless, were no leas valuable on this 
account. He claimed to have conceived the idea of capturing 
Ticonderoga, and was commissioned a colonel by the Massachusetts 
Committee of Safety for the accomplishment of this object. Finding 
Ethan Allen and otheie already embarked upon a similar mission, 
he deferred to Allen and Joined the expedition as a volunteer. Later 
he commanded an expedition against Quebec, which marched 
northward through the entire extent of the Maine wilderness, after 
which he went up Lake Champlain to Ticonderoga, where he was 
placed in coromand of a fleet on the lake. His engagonent with the 
British under Carleton (see Battle of Valcour) was the first naval 
conflict with the mothw country. He was largdy responsible for 
the defeat of Burgoyne in the battle of Saratoga (q. v.), where he 
was eevo^y wounded. After a reprimand by Washington, ordned 
by the Continental Congress because of fraudulent transactions 
irtiile he was mihtary governor of Philadelphia, be plotted to betr^ 
the country, his plans beii% all but consummated at West Point in 
September, 1780. 

AUSABLE RIVER rises in Indian Pass but a short distance 
from the source of the Hudson, and takes its tumultuous couiae 
norUiward and eastward, passing near ita mouth through a tre- 
mendous rocky chasm which has become world-famous as one of 
the natural wonders of this continent. It takes its name from ita 
Bandy bed near its mouth the French word for sand being suUs. 



BAKER, CAPT. REMEMBER, one of the most prominent 
and daring leaders of the Green Mountain Boys, was killed by 
Indians near the mouth of the Lacolle River, a tributary of the 
Richelieu, while on scout service in connection with Montgomer3r's 
Expedition (q. v.) to Canada in August, 177S. He is said to have 
been the first American killed on Canadian soil during the Revolu- 
tionary War. A tablet to his memory has been erected on Isle 
1a Motte. (See Commemorative Boulder on Isle La Motte.) 
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BAKER'S PALIS IB the local Dame for the falls on tbe Hudson 
Biver at Hudaon Falls, ao named from Albert Baker, the first 
settler, who built a sawmill there in 1768. The fall from the crest 
of Richard's Dam to the foot of Baker's Falls is about eighty-five 
feet, mut-ing the water-power at Hudson Falls second only to Niagara 
Falls in the State of New York. 

BALISTON SPA, although leas widely known than Saratoga 
Springs, is really, of the two, the original leeort. Hither (although 
some authorities claim it was the High Rock apring) in 1767 was 
brought by his Indian friends Sir William Johnson, when very ill, 
and here he quickly recorered his health, and returned to his home 
and fiHliftn mistress in Johnstown. Ballston suffered a "northern 
invasion" in the fall of 1780, when Captain Munroe, formerly a 
trader in Schenectady, headed a detachment of Major Gaileton's 
band of Tories and Mohawk Indiana, devastating, plundering, and 
taking prisoners. (See Caileton's Raid.) 

BATTLE OP DIAMOND ISLAND. Following the c^uib of 
Ticonden^a by Burgoyne, in 1777 (see Burgoyne's Campaign), 
large quantities of supplies were placed on Diamond laland in Lake 
George, under guard of two companies of the British. Here tiiey 
were attacked by Colonels Brown and Warner of the American army 
on July 24th, but without success. Brown and Warner thereupon 
retired to the east side of the lake, burned their boats and retreated 
timnigh the woods to Paulet, Vermont. 

BATTIE OF HXJBBARDTON. Upon the evacuation of Fort 
Ticonden^a by the American troops in July, 1777 (eee Buigoyne's 
Camptugn), a portion of the American army, acting as a rear guard 
to St. Clur's retreating orces, took up a position at Hubbwdfon, 
where they were attacked by the British on the momii^ of the 8th. 
The British were held in -check for some time, but receiving a rein- 
forcement of Heesian troops under Baron Riedesel, the Americans 
were obhged to give wi^. It is here that tradition credits CoL 
Seth Warner, who was in command, with shouting to his men, 
"Take to the woods, boys, and meet me at Manchester." They 
vanisbed from the sight of the astonished British and Heesians 
like mist before the morning sun. 

BATTLE OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN. One of the moet important 

naval engagements of the War of 1812 was fought off the town of 

Flattdlnirg, September 11, 1814, between a British fieet under 

t»l 
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Cftpt. George Downie and An Ameriean Kpaiiioa under Coramoitore 
Thomas MaoDonough- In August a Britisll armr of about 12,000 
ander Sir George Itavost advanced along the western ihore of the 
lake to PUtteburg, which was held by General Macomb with about 
1600 men, the object being to penetrate to the Hudsos w Bnrgoj'ns 
had attempted to do in 1777. To ^ect this moTement it WM 
necessary to dispose of the American fleet, consisting of fourteeo 
vessels of all classes, cairying 86 gmis And 850 men. 

AntidpatiQg the arrival of the British, MaoDonough had extended 
his fleet aerosa the entrance of Cumberland Bay, from &ab Island 
on the south to near Cumberland Head on the north, lliey wer« 
all at anchor, this being the (me naval battle of consequence in which 
the veasels of either side remained at anchor during the entire engage 
ment. MaoDonough, however, had taken the precaution to drop 
auxiliary ancbora astern of each ship, with cables running to their 
bows, by which they could be readily swung around. It was this 
brilliant maneuTer ^lich decided the action. When the British 
t^ipeaied around Cumberland Head, MacDonough assembled the 
oew of his fiagehip <hi the quarteiKleok, whoe he knelt and coni- 
mended his men, his cause and himself to the Leader of Hosts. Tbt 
B^ish fleet consisted of sixteen vessels, csfrying 9S guns and 037 
moi. Fire was opened by the Americans, but not returned until the 
British flagship, the "Confiance," had reached a position opposite the 
head of tJie American column. Both fleets v«n then anchored in 
long lines, parallel to each other, like first broadside (rf the "Con* 
fiance" killed or wounded forty men on the "Saratoga," MacDonough's 
flagship— nearly one-fifth of her force. The engagement at once 
became general. On the "Saratoga" a hencoop was shot away and a 
rooster, released, flew into Uie rigging, where he remiuned flty>ping 
his win^ and crowing until the action ceased. Within an hour the 
starboard battery of the "Saratoga" was disabled, whereupon the cable 
to her auxiliary anchor was manned and the ship swung around 
until her port battery was brought to bear upon the "Confiance." 
The remainder of the fleet executed the same maneuver and raked the 
BritishvesselBwithgallingeSect. Captain Downie of the "Confiance" 
was killed, and all of the abipa in the British squadron were so badly 
^ot to pieces that they were in a winlrmg condition. After two and 
a half hours of this deq>erate fighting the British flag was struck. 
The Amencans, however, were in no condition to press their victory 
further. Not a mast in either fleet was fit to carry sail. The British 
fina^y managed to limp oB, while the Americaiu remained at anchor. 
C»l 
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Immediately .upoD the cessation of the-bntUe, the land attack of the 
British,' which had b^uii with the appearance of the JBest Arouqd 
Cumb^and Head, was abaodoBed. (See Flattdsurg.) Thus ended 
the second Attempt of the; British anus to ooatrol:the.ChaavIw 
VaUey. 

The eoMicFB wad stulon of both fleets who were IdUod in the fight 
were lBt«r buried on Crab Island (q. v.), wherea monuamthas been 
erected to tii^ memory. ^In the Plattaburg cemat«iyr«eMia8 the 
bay,' Captun Downie tmd- the British and American officers «ho ttU 
with him were inteired, -whure, after the l^Me of a bundrdd years, 
lie friend and foe ahke, a flag with the emblem sf the Graod 'An^ 
of ' tiie-Kepublic marking the gravee of each. 

'The'British loss was about- two 'hundned, melUding prisonetB; 
the killed and wounded Americans numbering one 'hundred and 
twelve. The' British lost all but twmty of the ninety^five guns they 
brought into action. During moat of the fight MacDonougfa pointed 
a favorite gun, and was twice knocked senseless. For Jus aervicee 
he was made captun, received a gold medal from Congress, aivi was 
presented by the legislature of Vermont with an estate on Cumber- 
land Head, overlooking the scene of the engagement. At the.time 
of the action his official rank woe that of master commandaoh tiiovwb 
he was then popularly called conmiodore. It was not uutO later 
that be was regularly commissioned a commodore in the' navy. 

The last eye-witness of the Battle of Lake Champlain was prob- 
ably Benajah Phelps, who died in Colorado Springs,' November 25, 
1903, at the age of one hundred and three. His story of the engage- 
ment, as related to J. E. Tuttle, was printed in the OutlooA for 
November 2, 1901. 

BATTLE OF LAKE GEOBGE was fought S^ta»ber.8,'1755, 
in three distinct eogagcanente. Baron Dieakau, in oontmaod of six 
hundred Indians, as many Canadians, and two hundred , FiBnch 
regulars, ascended Lake Champlain intending to attack Fort L^aan, 
afterwards Fort Edward (q. v.), but forsome reason turned tow&nlB 
lAke George, whwe Gen. Sir William Johnson's army of colonists on 
an expedition for the capture of Crown Point were encunped. .In 
the vicinity of the present Williams Monumait (q. v.), the Rrmph 
surprised and engaged 1,000 New England militia, under^ Cokuiel 
: Williams, and their allies, two hundred Mohawks. Colonel Williams 
was killed and his men put to flight. As they retreated towasds the 
lake thraeJumdnd .were. sent «ut to BucQon.lheffl,. and titQ^BhtiiUC 
[31] 
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wia resumed near the English camp; Generml Johnaon being in ocm- 
mand tiU wounded, when Gen. Fhinehas Lyman succeeded him. Tba 
saTAge allies of the French were inclined to skulk, the Canadians 
were frightened, and Oieskau's regulars had to bear the brunt of the 
battle. Nearly all of them were killed, and Dieekau was wounded 
and taken prisoner. The same day at sunset a party of French, 
who bad halted at Bloody Pond, were surprised and routed by » 
detachmait from Fort Lymao with such results as gave this bit 
of watv its sanguinary name. In tUl, the casualties of the day were, 
of the French, nearly four hundred; of the English, two hundred 
and sixty-two. For this victory General Johnson received the thanks 
of Parliament, and was voted five thousand pounds and created a 
bsronet, but General Lyman was not mentioned in the report, and 
received no b<aiors. 

The battk monument, erected in 1903, stands in the 6tat« tcMrra- 
tion of thirty-five acres, at the head of the lake. 

BATTLE OF LACOLLE was an indecisive engagement between 
the Americans and British, fought at lAColle, north of Plattaburg, 
March 30, 1S14. It was one of the preliminaries in the defence of 
the Champlsin Valley against the southward advance of the British. 
(See Plattsburg and Battle of Lake Qionqtlain.) 

BATTLE OF SARATOGA. Two important battkfl ot the 
Bevolutiioi are known by this name, because fought en nearly the 
same ground and by practically the same forces; the one September 
19, the other Octc^ 7, 1777. The first is also known as the 
battle of li^eeman's Farm, first battle of Stillwater, and first battle 
of Bemis Heights; the second also as that of Bemis Heights and of 
Stillwater. The fir^t, in which each side lost from six hundred to 
CHie thousand, was indecisive; the second was followed ten days 
later by the surrender of Burgoyne and his army. (See But^yne's 
Campaign.) 

At Bemis Heights, nine miles sou^ of old Saratoga, now Schuyl^- 
ville, Burgoyne encountered the entrenched Americans under Gates, 
and September 19th attempted to turn their left. In this, after 
two hours' desperate fighting, he was frustrated by Gen. Benedict 
Arnold, assisted by Gen. Dan Moigan, and would then, perhaps, 
have been disastrously defeated had Arnold been properly sup- 
ported. This not being done, a quarrel arose between Gates and 
AmoU, and the latter asked and received permission to return to 
Philadelphia. He finally yielded, however, to the wishes ot many 
[311 
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officere, who knowing a deckive battie was imminent, and having no 
confidence in Gatee, be^^ him to ronain. At the decisive moment, 
on October 7th,heniBhed upon Uiefield without coders, and togetlier 
with Gen. Dan Morgan (q. v.) and Gen. Enoch Foot (q. t.), in a 
series of magnificent chaiges, broke throu^ the enemy's lines, 
putting them to flight and winning Ute victoiT. Just at the close 
of the battle Arnold was sev^el; wounded and was taken on a 
litter to Albany, where he remained disabled till the following 
spring. 

During the n^t Butgoyne retreated and took up a strong posi- 
tion about twelve miles from Saratoga ^ingi (at Schuylerville), 
where, entirety suirounded, bis supplies cut o&, with no hope of 
leliedt, which he had expected from the south and west, and Uts 
Ammcan army every day groving stronger, he surrendered to 
Geu^^ Gates on Octoba 17th. The victory roused the wildest 
enthunasm throughout the country, and was the determining event 
that led £Vsnce to hfX alliance with the United States. (See Saratoga 
Battle Monument.) 

" We are told that, during more than twenty centuries of war and 
bloodshed, only fifteen battles have been decisive of lasting results. 
The contest of Saratoga ia one of these. From the battle of Marathon 
to the field of Waterloo, a period of more than 2,000 years, there was 
no martial event which had greater influence than that which took 
place on the battlefield of Saratoga." — Horatio Seynutur. 

BATTLE ON SNOWSHOES is one of the mexact designations 
which has oft^ been ^)plied to the engagemmt between Roffxa'a 
rangers and tlis flench on March 13, 1768. It was one of the 
brushes which the uncompromiang outposts of the British anny, 
the backwoodsmen of the ranger corps, woe continually having, 
which bad no decisive results whatever save as a check to French 
raids, and which are worth recording and treasurii^ in memoiy 
simply because of the indomitable determination with which they 
were earned through. On this particular occasion Bogers had been 
dispatched with one hundred and eighty men to attack a flench 
outpost at Ticonderoga. He proceeded up Lake Geoige to near 
the vicinity of the mountain which now bears his came, where he 
croeeed over to the western side of the range and marched his men 
down Trout Biook. He observed evwy precaution in his advance 
and kept a portion <rf his men in the rear as a reserve. The French, 
bowevK, had wanting of his ai^troach, and instead cd enoountering 

mi 
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on outpost, he met fint a Bmall deUchment mid was immediately 
thweafter attacked by a force of upmird of six hundred. Id tiie 
pitched battle which ensued, ninety-nine of Rogera'a little command 
were killed, or more than one-half, and many others were wounded. 
The details of this fight in the deep snow and bitter cold, as drawn 
from Bogers's own report in hia private Journal, afford one of the 
most vivid pictures of the desperate figliting of the times of which 
we have record. 

"lU^Cers retreated with the remainder of his party in the beet 
manner possible. Several men, who were wounded and fatigued, 
were taken by the savages who pursued hia retreat. He reached 
Lake George in the evening, where he was joined by several wounded 
men. From this place an express was diepatched to Colonel Haviland for 
asBiBtance to bring in the wounded, llie party passed the night with- 
out fire or blankets, which wei« lost with their knapsacks. The 
ni^t was «stremely cold, and the wounded suffered much pain, 
but behaved in a manner consistent wit^ their conduct in the action. 

"In the momii^ the party proceeded up the lake, and at Hoop 
Island met Capt. John Stark bringing to their relief provisions, 
blankets and sleighs, ^ley encamped on the island, and passed 
the nii^t wiih good firee. On the evening of Mardi 15th they 
airived at Fort Edward."— C(ii«6 SUirk. 

BATTLE OP VALCOUR. The first naval conflict between 
Great Britain and the Colonies was fought off the Bouthweetem 
shore of Valcour Island in Lake Champtain on October 11, 1776. 
Hie American fleet under Benedict Arnold consisted of one sloop, 
two schooners, four galleys and eight gondolas. Prqtaratory to an 
attempt to seiie Fort Ticonderoga and gain command of the lake, 
the British bad built a fleet at St. Johns, on the Richelieu River, 
irtiioh was far superior, consistii^ of twenty-nine vessels in all. 
Arnold had taken up a position between Valcour Island and the 
mainland. The British wore around the southern end of the island 
in the face of a heavy wind and engaged first the "Royal Savage," 
Arnold's flagship, which had advanced to meet them. Finding the 
fire too heavy, Arnold attempted to return to the line, but his vessel 
grounded on Valcour Island and was abandoned. The remains of 
the hull are still to be seen, when the water ia clear, but a short 
distance from the shore. The battle continued all day, the heavy 
wind from the northwest making it difficult for the English vessels 
to w(Hk within range. Under cover of darkness and storm Arnold 
[MI 
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slipped through their lines, i^ch had been extended to hold him, 
and set sail for Crown Point. The next day, October 12th, he re- 
paired Bome of his vessels in the shelter of Schuyler Island, and it is 
a tradition of the lake that while lying there he dressed his masts 
with green boughs to escape detection. A number of his veeseb 
bad sunk or gone (ground, but setting sail for Crown Point with 
those that were left he was overtaken by Captain Frii^e on the 
13th, and a running fight ensued, as a result of which Arnold finally 
ran the remainder of his fleet sshoro in what is now Arnold Bay, 
and after setting the ships on fire retreated through the woods to 
Crown Point. He British, although victorious in this battle, were 
BO discouraged at their loesea that they retired to Montreal for the 
winter. Thus Arnold by his bravery and skill set back the En^ish 
invasion of the Champlain Valley for a full year. 

BATTLE OP WILTON. Following the Mqwdition of Ma]. 
Peter Schuyler in 1691 against the French settlement of La I^airie 
(q. v.), Count Frontenac determined to strike a blow in retaliation 
upon the Mohawk Indians who had assisted in the attack. '' Accord- 
ingly, in January, 1693, he sent a force of six hundred and twenty-five 
men, including Indians, who passed down over the old trail that led 
from I^e George to the bend of the Hudson above Glens Falls, 
and from thence throi^ Wilton, Greenfield, and along the brow 
of file Kay-ad-ros-ee-ra range to the Mohawk castles. On its return 
march over this trail, the war party was followed by Maj. Peter 
Schuyler and his forces, who overtook it in the town of Greenfield, 
or Wilton, Saratoga county. Near the old Indian Pass over the 
Palmerstown range, on the border of Wilton, almost, if not quite, 
in si^t of Saratoga Springs, in the month of FAaury, 1603, a 
battle was fought, or rather a series of engagements took place, in 
which the French loaa amounted in all to thirty-three killed and 
twenty-six wounded. At the conclusion of the fight the French 
retreated towards the Hudson. It had been thawing and the ice 
was fioating in the river. When the Frmeh arrived on ito banks 
a large cake of ice had lodged in the bend of the stream. The French 
crossed over on this cake of ice in safety, but before their pursuers 
came up it had floated away, leaving them no means of oroaoing, 
and the chase was relinquished." — SybxHer, 

BETTYB, JOSEPH, a native of Saratoga county, was among 
those taken prisoner by the British at the naval battle on Lake 
Champlain, October 13, 1776 (see Battle of Valcour), and joined 
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the myti Btandud, becoming a spy. He vna onoe Baved from the 
gallowB hf WMbmghm, who listened to the interoesskni of the spy's 
■gedparenta,onhiBiHoauMtobeloytJ. But he rejoined the enony, 
and for » lozig time his oold4>looded mmden. his plundering and h» 
iacendiarism made him a tenor to the whole region about Alboay , 
tin, in 1782, he was caught and hanged in that city m a epy and 
atraitM. 

BLACK WATCH MEMORIAL is a library and Historical 
Building in Ticonderoga Village, and is unique as a memorial in a 
Yankee village to a British Regiment. The Black Watch, "black" 
from its sunber tartan, and "watch" because formed to keep- order 
in the Highlands, otherwise known as the 42d Royal Highlanders, 
is the oldest Highland Regiment in the British Army It was em- 
bodied in 1739 from independent conq>aniee,8iid no British R^pmeut 
has a moM hoatnbia leowd for distinguiahed service performed 
in every pari <rf the globe. It suBtamed a loss of seven officen and 
three hundred and six rank and file killed, and Beventeeo officers and 
three hundred and sixteen rank sod file wounded, out of a total 
strength of one thoueand engaged in the deeperate assault cm the 
French lines at Fort Tioondeioga, July S, 1758. (See Abercrombie's 
Expedition.) The extent of this casualty can be bet(«rooiQprehended 
when it is realised that it is twice as high a peroentage as the loss <tf 
the Ught Brigade at Bolsklava, immortaliMd by Tamyson. The 
Black Wateh aaaiBted in the capture of Fort Ticonderoga by Amheost 
in 1760. A Bnuue Tablet in the reading room of the Memcni^ 
Building was piesrated in 1906 by the officers of the regiment and 
unveiled by Maj. D. L. Wilson Farquhaieon, who came from 
Scotland to make the iffesentatiott. 

BLOODY MORNINQ SCOUT. Gen. Sir WlIliMn Johnson, 
while in caiop at the head ot lake George, cloae to the present site 
of Fort William Eetiry Hotel, learned that Dleekau had left Ticon- 
deroga and was advancing with a strong party towards FortEdward. 
He thcTHipon sent Col. Ephraim WiUiams with reinforcements 
towards the fort. They were ambushed en route by Dieekau and 
driven back. Fitting continued through the day, at the end of 
irtiioh the FYench were routed. Much of it occurred near a small 
pond south of FcHt William Henry Hotel, from which it received its 
nwae of Noody Pond, and the engagement in ^tich Williams was 
lolled ^t of Ibe Bloody Morning Scout. (See Battle ot lmk» 
OecHge.) 

IMI 
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BOULDER TO THE HEROES OF THE POUR NATI0N8 is 
a boulder in Academr Park at Ticonderoga VilUge, erected by the 
late Joeepfa Cook as ft memorial to the Indian, French, Engliah and 
American heroee who fought at Ticonderoga. The bonea which 
were found interred with the Lord Howe Stone are buried unda 
this boukler. (See Howa, Lord George AuguBtua.) 

BRANT, JOSEPH (Thayendanegea), the Mohawk chief, a 
prot^^, whw young, of Sir William Johnson, was preeent with him 
at the Battle of Ijiko George (q. v.) when only 13 years old. Ehjr- 
ing the Revolution he was active against the Americans. After the 
war, however, his influence with the Indians was for peace, and in 
later years he raised funds to build the First Episcopal Church in 
Upper Canada, and translated into Mohai^ the Book of Common 
Pilya. He died at the age of 65, and in 1886, at Bronlford, Ontario, 
a monument was erected to his memory. John Fiske says: "He was, 
perhapa, the greatest Indian of whom we have any knowledge." 

BROWN, JOHN, is buried at North Elba, in the Adirondacka, 
a sbrart distance from Lake Placid, on a plot of ground which tbe 
old abolitionist chose for the northern terminus of his " underground 
railroad" and as a colony for runaway slaves. It was his home for 
ten years. Some ten years after his burial there, the farm, which 
was about to be sold under forecloeure, was redeemed, largely 
through the efforts of Kate Field, and, is 1896, transferred to the 
State of New York, the gift being formally accepted. A monument 
was unveiled there July 21, 1896. The grave is near a great bouldw 
which Kate Field Baid "looked as if it were cast for the purpone 
from God Almigh^a foundry." On it, in 1866, was carved the 
inscription, 

JOHN BROWN 
1859 

At the bead ot the grave is an old-fashioned stole originally 
erect«d to the memory <^ Brown's grandfather, Cqit. John Brown, a 
Revolutionary soldier. Underthefirstinacriptionarethelines:"John 
Brown, bom May 9, 1800, waa executed at Cfaarleoton, Va., Decem- 
ber 2, 1859." It bears also the names of his three sons, Frederick, 
killed at Ossawatomie, and Oliver and Watson, killed at Harptt's 
Feny. Hie bodies of I^^erick and Oliver have never been recov- 
ered; but the bones of Watson, after being need for twenty years 
as an anatomical specimen in a Southern hospital, were bought by a 
physician and restored to the family. 
138] 
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Hie tune to which " John Brown's Body," the northern war song 
of the great fratricidal conflict, was sui^ waa tmginaUjr an old 
Methodist rerival air, and the words appear to bare been tcnaa- 
lated one evening in May, 1861, by a company of recruita quartered 
Kb Fort WaiTBD, Boston faarbcv. It was mtse by chance than oths> 
wise, and nitatd in the first instance to a recruit by the name <rf 
Kown, iriio was made sprat of. The boys began singing and march- 
ing to the refrain, and that night the bandmaster, P. S. Gilmore, 
airanged the music for his full band, and the next day it waa played 
at drees parade. The following day. May 25, 1861, it was heard in 
public, as the soldiers, headed by the band, marched through the 
streets of Boston. I^ter, the same year, Julia Ward Howe wrotfl her 
"Battle Hymn of the Republic," which was sung to the same tune, 
but interf med not a whit with the popularity of the old r^rain, 
"John Brmm'a body Uea a-mouldermg in the grave, 
Bvt his sovl is marehing on." 

BURGOYNE'S CAMPAIGN, as rtated elBewhera (see Hud- 
son River), was undertaken la accordance with a plan to cut the 
colonies in two by the advance of General Clinton up the Hudson and 
of Geawal Burgoyne from Montreal southward to Albany. Ibe first 
event <rf importance waa the re-takii^ <£ Fort Ticonderoga, which 
waa accompliahed aa July 6, 1777, when General St. CIeut withdrew 
with his gorriaoQ. Crown Point had already been evacuated with- 
out resistance. Buigoyne thereupon continued his advance toward 
Fort Edward, going by way of Wood Creek and the Great Carrying 
Place, rather than tbe easier route over Lake George. His progress 
tras continually obstructed by the Colonial troops, who felled trees 
in his way and harassed his forces in every poesible manner. It is 
said in Ramses "American Revolution" that it waa by Skene'a 
sdvic« ^ee Whitehall) that Burgoyne made the fatal mistake of 
taking this course, and that his advice waa given solely to enable 
the wily Skene to have a good road cut out for him to the lower 
■ettlementa. 

At the battles of Saratoga (q. T.), known also aa ^le battles of 
Bonis Heights and Freeman's Farm, he met defeat, until his sur- 
render waa finally forced on Octob^ 17th. It is related that aftw 
the surrender at Saratoga Burgoyne waa entertained with bo much 
grace and hospitality at the Schuyler mansion in Albany that he 
was affected to tears, exclaiming, "Indeed, this is doing too much 
for the man who has ravi^ed their lands and deatn^ed their dwell- 
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iogB," hftTiDg ID mind, do doubt, the ratiier disquieting nOtnAioa 
that only a few weeks befon, by hia command, the mille aiid nuuuioD 
of a«Deral Schuyler, at Saratoga, had been burned to the groand. 

Cteaey, the Englinb biBtorian, said of this campaign: "With- 
out qnestion the plan was ably formed, and had the auccesa (tf the 
eKeoutum beai equal to the ingenuity of the design, tlie re«mquest 
or sutHniasiDa of the thirteen United Statee must in all hunum proba- 
bility have followed, and the independence frtiich they prodainied 
in 1776 would have been extinguished before it eziated a second 
year." 

BURR, AARON, was at different times a resident erf Albany. 
He began the practice of law there in 17S2, soon after his mairiage 
to the Widow Frevost, and there his beloved daughter Theodosia 
was married. Still later in life (1824), after his duel with Hamilton, 
the failure of his scheme to become Emperor of Mexico, hie trial 
for treason, and his return from exile, he resided in the house now 
occupied by the Fort Orange Club, on Washington Avraue. 



CAMPBELL, MAJOR DUNCAN. In the Union Cemetery 
between Fort Edward and Hudson FaQa ia a gravestone witlt 
the following inscription: 

"Here lyes the Body of Dimcan Campbell of Inverawe, Eaq., 
Major of the Highland Regiment, aged 55 years, who died the 17th 
of July, 1758, of the wounds he received in the attack of the Retzenchr 
ment of Ticonderoga, or Carillon, on the 8th of July, 1758." 

In " Legendary Tales of the Highlands," by Sir Thomas Dick Uui- 
der, it is related at considerable Wgth that this same Duncan Camp- 
bell had once given sheltra-, at Inverawe, to a stranger who came to 
him besmeared with blood, said that be had killed a man, and that 
purauers were on hia track, and begged for shelter, llis Campbell, 
through pity, promised, and swore it on his dirk. Later it appeared 
that the murdered "i^n vas Campbell's own cousin, but he kept 
his oath; whereupon that night he saw the ghost of the murdered 
cousin, who pronounced in sepulchral tones the words; "Inverawe, 
Inverawe, blood has been ehed. ^lield not the murdo^I" StiQ 
be would not give up the man whom he had sworn on hia didc to 
harbor, but took him to a cave, from whence be subsequently 
escaped. Then the ghost appeared again and exclaimed: "Farewell, 
Invttrawe, till we meet at Ticonderogal " a name and place of whidi 
Livecawe had never before heard. Subsequemtly he came to America 
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as nwjor of Um &i regimant <Me Hack Watch Memorial), and 
in due time leained to lua conatarnation that the axmy was to attack 
a fort BO called. Hia epirita fell at once. Nothing could conyiiwe 
him that hia earthly end was not at hand. His brctlier ofBcers 
knew how he felt, and on the way down the lake (see Abercroiiibie'B 
Expedition) conspired together to call the point of their attadc 
Fort Geo^e. But on the morning (rf the b^tle he said to than: 
"You have deceived me. It ia not Fort George; it is Tioonderoga. 
He came to my tent last night and I shall die today." -- He was 
nuvtalty wounded in the attack and died ten daya latra. 

Robert Louia Stevenson (q. t.) has ^ven permanent literary 
en^)odiment to this old l^end in hia ballad of HooDderoga, r mming 
the chief actor Cameron, however, rather than Campbell, a poetic 
license which he justified in a note to the ballad: "Two clans, the 
Camerons and the Campbells, lay daim to this bracing story; and 
they do well: the man who preferred his plighted troth to the 
commands and menaces of the dead is an ancestor worth diluting. 
But the Campbells must rest content; they have the broad lands 
and the broad page of history; this appanage must be denied them; 
fcv between the name of Cameron and that ol Campbell, the muse 
will never hesitate." 

Hie Cameron in the ballad went seeking the place of the name 
throughout all Scotland, and then having joined the celdirated 
Black Watch regiment, ccmtinued his iaquiriea wherever that fighting 
organisation went. It was not until they bad encamped before 
Carillon, on Abercrombie'B E^tedition, that its unmistakable 
accents fell upon his ears. 

And it fell on the mtarow's nuxning, 
In the fiercest of the fight. 

That Uie Cameron bit the dust 

As he foretold at night; 
And far from the hills of heather. 

Far from the isles of the sea, 
Ha sleeps in the place of the name 

As it was doomed to be. 

CASIGNAN-SALIERES was a veteran Frencb regtmat, brought 
to America by the Marquis de Tracy, Vicea«y of Canada, in 1064. 
It was largely instrumental in first opening Lake Champlain to the 
French and in subduing the Iroquois, for which purpoees it built 
and garrisoned a string of forts. Many of the French names keaa 
Montreal south through Lake Champlain attest tlie eqtioits of its 
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adrenture-loving o£Scera. (See Fort CSuimbly, Cbaay Rircr, Scn«l, 
Mothe, Fort RJcheUeu, Fort St. Anne, Fort St. Theresa.) 

CARnXON, the French ntune for Tioonderoga, was so gjven 
because the nqnds near by sounded like the musical peal of bella. 
^ee Fort 'Ti<»nd€aDga.) 

CARLETON'S PRIZE. On the morning of October 13, 1776, 
after the fleet commanded by Boiedict Arnold had escaped from the 
British and was proceeding toward Crown Point, the English, under 
Carleton, miBtook a rock near Providence Island for one of the 
American veaaels and fired upon it. It has since been known as 
Carleton's Prize. (See Battle of Valcour.) 

CARLETON'S RAID, Carleton's raid was undertaken in the 
autumn <rf 1780 in accordance with the policy of the British to 
harass and devastate the coloniea at every possible point. Major 
Carleton, with a considerable force of regulani, Tories and Indians, 
set out from Canada and proceeded up I«ke Champlain to Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga. He captured and burned Fort Anne, and 
sent out marauding parties in the direction of Fort Edward. He 
marched across country to the head of Lake Geoi^, took possession 
<rf Ftwt George, and captured and burned Fort Amherst, which stood 
near Half-Way Brook (q. y.) just outside the city of Glens Falls. A 
portion of Carleton's forces had been dispatched to advance through 
the wilderness and attack Schenectady, but they contented them- 
selves with devastating the settlement at Ballaton. 

CHAMPLAIN, SAMUEL DE, was born at Brouage, France, in 
1667, and died at Montreal, December 2S, 1636. He came of a long 
line of fiahermen and mariners and had been educated as a navigator. 
He had sm^ed in the army of France, and was acconlingly well 
fitted by his training and experience for the life of scientific explora- 
tion and adventuro which he led in the new world. Prior to his 
discovery of the lake which bean his name, be had made several 
voyages to Canada, the first in 1603, when he was commissioned 
lieutenant.general of the new province by Henry IV. In 1604 
he come agun and landed in Nova Scotia, planning a settle- 
ment and exploring the net^boring territory. In 1607 he returned 
to France, to come back ^ain in 1608 fc^ the purpose of founding 
a permanent settlement on the St. Lawrence. He had thus had 
ample opportunity to learn of the great lake to the south before he 
embarked with his savage allies, the Montagnais, the Huions and 
I«tl 
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AlgonquinB, in 1609, for its explwation. It waa on the morning ot 
Jul; 4, 1600, that he entered from the Bichelieu River into th« 
laiger waters of the lake. He was at once entranced with th« 
country, which he said consisted of "many pretty hills, low, and 
ctmtaining very fine woods and meadows." There were also "many 
rivets flowing into the lake bordered by many fine trees of the same 
kind as those we have in France, with many vines, Snet than any 
I have seen in any other place." 

Towards the lower end of the lake the party encountered a band 
<rf Iroquois, to fight whom was, in flie minds of the Indians, the 
chief purpose of the «cpedition. Hwe, on the morning of July 30, 
1609, the Iroquois had their first bitter experience with the white 
man's gun. like site of the battle was on the lake shore, but a 
short distance n(»th of Fort Ticonderoga. The Iroquois became 
panic-stricken, and were hopelessly beatea; but the memory of that 
defeat filled them through the generations that followed with the 
most undying hatred of the French, and resulted in atrocities which 
kept the settlements on the St. Lawrence in constant terror. 

Champlain returned to France, but made another trip to the 
8t. Lawrence in 1610. In 1612 he was again sent to Canada as 
lieutenant-Govemor, and from that time until bis death, with short 
intmnissionB, lie was actively ei^aged in nurturing the infant 
province throu^ the iM^ecarioua stages of its early growth. His 
work is well oommemwated on the lake by the beautiful Champlain 
Memorial at Crown Point and the Champlain Monument which 
looks out over the bay at Flattsbui^. A small but excellent monu- 
ment also stands in the village of Champlain, a short distance west 
of Rouse's Point, while a larger and imposing statue has beeo 
erected in Quebec. 

Set into the front of the memorial at Crown Point is a bronse 
tablet witii the following inscription: 

1609 To the Memory of 1909 

SAMUEL CHAMPLAIN 

INTREPID NAVIGATOR 

SCHOLARLY EXPLORER 

CHRISTIAN PIONEER 

Erected by the State of New York and the State of Vermont 

In commemoration of his discovery of the Lake which bears his name 

Surmounting this tablet is a beautiful tablet bust of La 
France, by Rodin, which was presented to the United Statee 
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by tbe ptofk of Fnace, and Haveiled in Hi^, IHQ. Tbe 
ddegfttkm present at the oeiemoiqr ot tiie nuTeiliiig was in aB 
^wobability the most dietiofuiahed aasemblage of FreEtdunen tmx 
brought together on'this continent, ooDmeting of Ambamador J. J. 
jHBserand, M. Gabriel Hanotauz, Marquis de Chambnm, MM. RtB6 
Bacin, Etienne Lon^, and Femand CormoB, Mile. Cormon, Count 
and GounteeH de Rochambeau, M. Louis Biothoii, Baron d'Estoup- 
nelles de Constant, General Lebon, MM. Vidal de Lablache, Dub 
de Choiseul, MM. Uon Barthou, J. Dal Fiai Girard, Mile. Qirard, 
MM. Gabrid Louis Jaray, E. Lanel, Louis Bleiiot and Madame 
Bleriot, and M. Gaston Desohamps. 

CHAMPLAIN TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION, in com- 
memoration of the three hundredth amuveraary of ttie disoovoy 
<tf the kdce, was held at various points along the lake &om July 4 
to 10, 1909. It included a general obserronce of Champlain 
Sund^, July 4tb, in most of the churches borderit^ the lake and 
dsewhiov in New York and Vermont; a sham battle, pageants and 
exercises at the Crown Point forts on July Gth; a sham battle, 
pageants and esereieee at Ticonderoga on the 6th; and parades, 
ocercisee and pageants on successiTe days tliereafter at Flattsbu^ 
Burlii^ton, Isle La Motte, and Rouse's Point. 

The Celelvation was under the joint direction of th« Lake Cham- 
plain Tercentenary Commissions of tiie States of New York and 
Vermont. The GoTenunent of the United States rendo^d valuable 
co-operation, and official representation by France, Great Britain 
and Canada contributed in large measure to the success of the cere- 
monies. The two beautiful and permanent memorials to Champlain 
at Plattsburg and Crown Point were erected by the New York State 
Commission, the Vomont Commismon co-operating in the one at 
Crown Point. The memorial at Crown Point is specially noteworthy 
because of the bust of La Ptwice, by Bodin, which was presented 
by the people of France. (See Champlain, Samuel de.) Throu^ 
the attendance at the ceremcmies of President Taft uid tite dia- 
tii^uished officials <tf all of the countries wh(»e troops participated 
in the campaigns in the Champlain Valley, the Celebration thus 
acquired a far deeper significance than that of mere national self- 
felicitaticm. 

The Dominitm of Canada sent over the GovenioF<!ieneral's Foot- 
Guarda and the Fifth Boyal Canadian Highlanders, whose brilliant 
unifOTms and faultless maneuTcre added cdor and ii 
to the Celebratim. 

IM] 
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Bis £xoeIlBncy, J. J. JuaBerand, French AmbassadoT to the 
TJDited States, vas the ofGdal represeotative of fVaiice, while the 
Right Honorable Jamea Bryce, British Ambassadot, appeared for 
Gteat Brit&in. Tlie Canadian officials present were tiie Honorable 
Bodolphe Lemimz, Poetmasto-General of t^ Dominion of Canada; 
8ir Lomm Gouio, I^enuer of the Fi^mnce of Quebec ; and Sir Adolphe 
FeUetier, Lieutenant-GoTemcv <rf the Province of Quebec. The 
attendance of Uiese officials, as well aa of others from other 
countries, brought wide comment in the press of the entire 
world and conlnbuted largely to the general recognition of the 
owemonies, both ben and abroad, as one of the most inqMutant 
oommenMrative oekbrations of the century. 

CHAMKiAIN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, the oldeM 
steamboat company in the world in {q>eration today, has been a 
contdnuous carrier on the picturesque highway <d the lake for 
nearly a hundred years, although it was not always opoatcd under 
ibs same name. Tlie first steuner on the Iw-^fB was the Venncnt," 
built in 1808, the year following Pulton's memtottble sail up ibe 
Hudson. She made her fMt regular trip in June, 1609, and was 
thus the second steamboat in tbo world to be put into successful 
apettttioa. She was twentyfeet longer than the "Clermont," and was 
of a hundred and sixty-seren tone burden, with an engine of twenty 
horse-power. In plrasant weather her speed was five milee an 
hour, but at oUier times she was readily passed by the sloops of the 
lake, which still carried the bulk of the traffic. She was, nerNthe- 
less, ■ decided success, in spite of much ridicule from the soiling 
eraft. She was scheduled to leave St. Johns at eight o'clock every 
Saturday morning, to pass Cumberland Head about five in the 
afternoon, and to arrive at Burlington the following mtoniBg, 
irtiich she left at nine A. M., arriving at Whitehall at twelve o'ckfck 
Sunday night. Her scheduled time &om St. Johns to Whitehall 
was thus thirty-nine houn, though she seldom kept to it on account 
of accidents to her maohin^y and adverse winds. Passengers were 
warned that the time might vary a few hours according to the 
weather and were advised to be on hand at least two hours ahead 
of the schedule. 'nte"Vermont"hadtwocabins,oneforladieB, which 
accommodated twelve, and one for gentlemen, with room for twice 
as many. Servants wwe required to sleep on the floor, and it was a 
rule of the boat that passengers were entitled to entrance to the 
wa^iroom in the order in which they paid their fare, no cme to 
remiun longer than ten minutea. In Octobar, 1816, the "Vtaatast" 
[4fi| 
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wu wrecked near lale aux Noix, her coDDecting tod becoming 
detached and knocking a hole in her bottom. Two yean befi»e this, 
however, she had satisfied Bereral enterprising men of the feasibilitr 
<rf steam navigation <m Lake Champlain, and they had obtained a 
charts from the New York L^islature in 1813 for the Lake Cham- 
plain Steamboat Company. They began work on a steamer in the 
winter of 1813-14, at Vergennes, on Otter Creek, but before it could 
be completed it was taken over by Commodore MacDooough, to 
form one of the fleet of warships which contested the right of the 
lake with the British at the battle of Lake Champlain (q. v.). He 
called it the "Ticonderoga," a name which the latrat steamer of the 
company has now worthily perpetuated. In 1814 the keel of another 
steamboat, the "Phcenix," was laid, and an 1815 she b^an regular 
trips between WhitehaU and St. Johns. In 1833 the Lake Cham- 
plain Steamboat Company was consolidated with the Champlain 
Transportation Company, a corporation chartered by the State of 
Vermont. Since that date a long list of steamers bearing named 
well known in the annals of American inland shipping have plied 
the waters of the lake without inteiruption. 

CHAZY RIVES was so named from the fact that a captain of the 
Carignan-Saheres (q. v.) regiment, de Chasy, and several com- 
panions were kiUed near its mouth by a party of Iroquois is 1666. 

CHERRY VALLEY MASSACRE occurred m 1778 at the htiJe 
village of the same name, when sixteen hundred Indians and two 
hundred Tories under Maj. Walter Butler of the British army fdl 
upon it unawares. Sbrteen of the garrison and thirty inhabitants, 
including women and children, were killed, and aevtoity-oaa persons 
were taken captive and put to the cruelest torture. One of Uiose 
was Col. Ichabod Alden, the great-grandson of John and Friscilla 
Alden of the Mayflower company. On the site of ihe old fort 
stimds a monument to the victims, and a stone Tnnrlrq the burial 
place of Colonel Alden. 

CHIMNEY POINT. While the French were in poasfflsian of 
Crown Point they built settlements outside the fort, one of these 
being located almost immediately across the lake. After the capture 
of the fort by the English, in 1769, it was destroyed, but tia yean 
its blackened chimneyB remained to give the spot its name. 

COBT.KSKTT.L. This settlement of nmeteen families was attacked 
by Brant and three or four hundred Indians, May 30, 1778. Nine 
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housea were burned, aad a party of Continental troops who eame 
to the rescue were defeated, with a loaa of sixteen. A number of the 
inhabitants were also killed. The surriving settlers escaped to 
Schoharie, but the Indians took away all tbe cattle and provisiiMtfl. 
COMMEMORATIVE BOULDER ON ISLE LA MOTTE was 
dedicated in 1909, during the Champlain Tercentenary Celebration. 
It bears a bronze tablet with Ute following inscription: 
IN HONOR OF THE FIRST WHITE MEN WHO FORTIFIED 
THIS ISLAND IN 1666 
IN MEMORY OF THE SACRIFICES AND VALOR OF 
COLONEL 8ETH WARNER AND CAPTAIN 
REMEMBER BAKER 
EMINENT GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS AND PATRIOTS 
AND TO COMMEMORATE THE CAMPAIGN OP GENERAL 
MONTGOMERY WHO ENCAMPED NEAR THIS 
SPOT WITH 1200 MEN IN 1776 
THIS TABLET IS ERECTED BY THE 
PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES OF VERMONT WOMEN 
1909 
CONGRESS OF 1754. While to Philadelphia remains the honor 
of being the seat of tlie first Continental Congress, it was in Albany, 
in 1764, to quote the words of President Garfield, "that the first 
genu of the American union was planted by Benjamin Franklin." 
The coltmies of New York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and Maryland were repre- 
sented by twenty-five commissionera, who, on June 19, 1754, met in 
Albany to consider some plan of union. For twelve days they de- 
bated the one presented by Benjamin Franklin, which was finally 
adopted without material change, on July 11th, subject to the ap- 
proval of the king and of the several Colonial assemblies. But it 
was everywhere rejected — by the assemblies because it gave too 
much power to the general govenunent: by the king because it did 
not give enough. 

COHOES FALLS, AS SEEN BY TOM MOORE. Tom Moore 
(1779-1852), the Irish poet, author of Lalla Rookh, visited this 
country in 1804. He had been appointed to a government podtion 
in Bermuda; but disliking the job, entrusted it to a deputy and 
traveled in the United States. Among the literary products of the 
tonr were the lines writtoi at the Cohoee, or Falls of the Mohart 
Rivw, which may be found in his works. 
[4T] 
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Ht. Moore thought the ooonby immedisteJy about tbe falb <tf a 
dreuy asd savage character, much more in hannonj' trith the vritd- 
ncM tA the scene than the cultivated laada in the neighborhood of 
Niagara. "The fine rainbow which is oontinually forming and 
djaaotring as the sprajr risea into the li^t (A the aun is," he oaid, 
"periii^M, the uoat inteiceting beautp wliioh these wtaidcriul 



COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE, one (rf the best known of 
Amerioaa noveliata, was boni at Burlington, N. J., Sef>tember Ifi,_ 
1780, and died at Cocqwrstown, N. Y., Scptonber 14, 1861. He waa 
the author <^ "The Leather-Stocking Tales," and nearly seventy 
othKstcHiMaiidpublioationa. 'nie"I^stoftheMohicaii8,"oneof the 
most popular (rf all cJ hia novels, has many of its scenes in the vicinity 
of GleoB Falls and Lake George during the French and Indian War. 
A cave in the Hudson near Glena Falla is easily identified as the jidace 
irtiere the heroes of the novel were besieged by the Indians. Fart 
of the actjon extends back into the remoter sections of the Adiroo- 
daok Mountains. Tlie story also contains a vivid picture of the 
Massacre oi Fort William Henry (q. v.). Cooper's most important 
works began with "'I1ieSpy,"a story of the Revolution, which proved - 
thegreateat"BeIlK"thecountrybadeverknovn. This was followed 
two years later by "The Picoieeni, or the Sources of the Suaqu^ 
hanna," which waa the first to be published ot what are known aa 
'"Hie Leather-Stocking Tales." In it the novelist deecribee with 
minuteness the aceatey wtudi surrounded his father's lesidenoe aa 
Otsego Lake, aod introduced the famous LeatheT-Stoddng, or 
Nat^ Bunqtpo, "the chevalier of the woods." In 1826, the "Lost 
of the M<^cans," a narrative of 1767, was published, Leather-Stock- 
htg ^ipearing in an early age of his career, and with him the Indian 
heroes that made Cooper famous. In "The Prairie" (1827) Leather- 
Stocking becomes a te^iper in the West, where he closes his career. 
In "Ihe Pathfinder" (1S40) and "Tbe Deoslayei" (1841) many of the 
old prasonageti reappear. Tbe scene of "The Deersli^er" is laid on 
Otsego Lake, many incidents talciag place in the "ark" of Tom 
Hutter, the solitary ^rtiite man who oonsbucts this floating fratreM 

against the TntJiana. 

In spite of Mark Twain's definition of the Cooper Indians aa 
"an extinct tribe that never existed," these noveb remain one of 
the most vitally interesting literary products bom ot the storm and 
stress ti our Colonial history. 

[U] 
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CXX>PERSTOWN, whidi stands at the foot of Otsego Lake on 
the site of an old Indian village, was founded by William Cooper, 
father of James Fentmore Cooper, the noveliat, who was bnn^t 
hue in 1790 when an infant. Here he lived the greater part of his 
life, and here he is buried. His father's log4iouse in a few years gave 
way to Ots^io Hall, for many years the most stately and spacious 
private leeidenoe in central New York. It vae burned a few yeais 
after the novelist's death, a atone Indian hunter now marking the 
site. A statue of Leather-Stocking, with rifle and dog, sunnounta 
the Cooper Memorial in the cemetery. Many natural features in the 
vicinity are named aftor characters in the Cooper novels. 

COUNCIL ROCK is a large boulder in Otsego Lake, referred to 
by Cooper, and generally believed to have been a favorite haunt of 
the Indians. In time of extreme low water the rock now appears 
as an oval cone about nine feet in diameter one way and six feet the 
other. From the bed on which it rests it rises about four and a half 
feet. When the water is extremely h^ the rock ia covered. 

CUMBERLAND HEAD is one of the beet-known landmarks of 
Lake Champlain. It closes Platteburg Bay from the main lake on 
the northeast and is clearly visible from the trains entering Platts- 
burg. It was on a line between this long peninsula and Crab laland 
to the south that MacDonough's fleet was anchored during the 
Battle of Lake Champlain (q. v,). 



DARK AND BLOODY GROUND. The Sarat^^ja county of the 
present time was like Kentucky, "the dark and bloody ground," 
the hunting and fishing country of the Five Nations on the south, 
and their enemies, the Algonquins, on the north. Tbrov^ here 
their war trails led, and here they often planned their ambuscades. 
Under more civilized atrife it was scarcely less bloody, until the 
culmination of all its conflicta in the Battle of Saratc^ (q. v.). 
DELAWARE AND HUDSON COMPANY. The history of the 
Delaware and Hudson Company ia inseparably bound up witb the 
finiling of coal in Pennsylvania and &e tremendous iuduatiialde- 
velopment of the country which followed as one of the immediate 
results of its distribution. The coal of Virginia, discovered in 1701, 
had been mined since 1760. It is saidin"TheWorId'sProgre8B"that 
the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania was first used by a blacksmith 
in the Wyomiog VaUey in 1775. But in 1792, when Charles Cist, 
a Philadelphia printer and pubhsher, brought to that city several 

im 
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WBgon-loada of nnUiraoita irtiicb, in ord^ to introduce what be 
called A new fuel, be offered to give away, he wob very nearly mobbed 
for trying to impoee on the people with a lot of "black etones." 
In 1806 some mining was done at Mauch Chunk, and in 1812 William 
Wurto, a Philadelphia merchant, and hia brother Maurice, after 
■»'"*■*■■ of pnxpeoting up and dorn Uie valley of Uie I^ickawaxen 



1HS STOUHBaiDCK U0» 

and Lackawanna, managed to raft a few tons to that dty, where it 
was still thought to be of little or no value. But the brothera went 
on buying ooal lands at from fifty cents to three dollare an acre, 
which Bubeequently formed the first holdings of the Delaware and 
Hudson Company. 

The ori^nal cbartei waa granted to the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company by the kgialature of the State of New York in 1823. 
Two years later ground waa broken for a canal, which, reaching from 
Bondout, on the Hudaon, to Honeedale, Fenn^Ivania, one hundred 
and eight miles, was completed in 1823, at a cost of $3,300,000. 
lliis waa within the estimates, and less than had been calculated 
t^ tiie eogineets. The canal was intended almost solely fcr caiiying 
[W] 
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coal, iduoh was first mined wiUun the present limits of Corbondale. 
It was earned over a gravitj railroad, b^im in 1^7 and completed 
in 19S&, to the canal at HoDGSdale. It was on this railroad that th« 
"Stonrbridge lion," the first locomotive engine that ever turned a 
^eel on any railroad on this continent, was used. It was imported 
from England by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, taltea 
by conal'boat from New York to Carbondale, Pa., and the first trip 
made August 8, 1829, from Honesdale to Seeleyrille and return. 
Hie finrt boats carried twenty-five tons each, but, by enlargementa 
of the canal in 1844 and in 1862, boata carrying kwa one hundred 
and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty tons were used. The final 
capacity ofthecanal,withitsequiptnents,in ordinary boating seasons, 
was 2,500,000 tons annually. The canal was abandoned January 1, 
1899, since which time the attire coal and freight eanying business 
of the company has been done by rail. 

DE COURCtXLES, EXPEDITIONS OF. The first armed 
fVeoch expedition from the f orta at the foot oi Lake Champlain 
started southward in January, 1666, to punish the Iroquois for their 
depredatiooa against the French aettlemente. It conaiBted of three 
hundred of the Carignan re^pment and two hundred habitants. 
They lost their way through the incompetence of guides, and on 
February 9th reached the vicinity of what is now Schenectady. 
Here they were led into an ambimh by the Indians and many were 
killed. But for the interceaaion of Arendt Van Corlear, an influential 
settler of Albany, they would doubtless all have been massacred. 
On October Ist of the same year De Courcelles commanded the 
vanguard of another expedition into the Mohawk country, under 
De Tracy, which was entirely succeasful. The villagea were ravaged 
and la^e aUaee of com and other proviHions were burned, aa the 
result of which the ^ench settlements enjoyed several years of 
comparative peace. 

DOWNIE, CAFTAIN GEOBGE, commanded the British squad- 
ron in the battle of Lake Champlahi (q. v.). He was killed in the 
action and buried, with Uie other British and American officers who 
fell in the same engagement, in the Plattsburg c^netery. 

DUTCHMAN'S POINT, on the island of Ncnih Hero in I^ke 
Champlain, was the location of a British post, which was maintained 
there for thirteen years after the close of the Revolution. It made no 
demonstration against the inhabitants and was finally abandtmed. 
Another post was held at Point au Fer at the same time. 
tu] 
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ELLSWORTH. COL. ELMER E., one of the Eivt, if not witu&lly 
the fiiet, victim of the CivU War, is buried at MechanicTille, 
hiB biitliplsoe, where there is & monument to his memory, which can 
be eeea from the oar windows. Organiier of a souave re^ment of 
New York City firemen, though only twenty-four yeaia of age, hand- 
some aa an Apollo, brave torasbneee, and popular to idolatry, his deatli, 
May 24, 1861, aft^ having recklessly torn a Confederate flag from Ota 
roof of a hotel in Alexandria as his regiment was entering Virginia, 
created the wildest excitement throughout the North. 



FIDDLBR'S ELBOW is a diaip bend in Wood Creek, dose to the 
tracks of the Delaware and Hudson, about a mile north of White- 
ball, where the stream turns abruptly to the east. Here a sharp 
eng^ement was fought between rangers under Israel Putnam aod 
a party of French from Ticonderoga under Marin, in June, 1758, 
while Abercrombie's army was advancing to Lake George pTepar»- 
tory to the attach on 'Hconderoga. (See Abercrombie's Expedition.) 
Putnam bad beoi ordered to scout with fifty rangers akmg Wood 
Creek and South Bay. "He proceeded down iba creek to Fiddlw'a 
Elbow whoe high rocks Jut into the stream, and, compressing it 
into narrow limits, make a short and sudden curve. On this be 
erected a stone breastwork, about thirty feet long, and concealed 
its front by pine trees, so placed as to present the appearance of a 
natural growth of forest. On the fourUi day, at evening, a body of 
men from Carillon, in boats, commanded by M. Marin, was seen 
entowg the mouth of the creek. The moon was at its full and shed 
its clear, yellow light upon every movement of the enemy. In the 
dead silraice was heard the murmur of voices, and even the ripplee 
that broke around the barges. Continuing to advance, some of the 
boats had already passed the parapet, when a Boldier's musket, 
accidently striking a stone, gave a ring so audible, in the stillnees of 
the evening, that the leadii^ oanoea slopped. The others coming 
up, they lay upon their oars at the base of the cliff — five hundred 
men crowded tc^etber, their upturned faces distinctly seen by the 
light of the evenii^. They gazed intently at the parE^et, upon the 
apex of which, like a bird of prey in his c^e, Putnam was watching 
bis victims. The low 'O'wish' of the Indian stole over the water. 
A moment more, and the word 'Fircl! broke upon their ears in 
startling clearness from the lips of the provincial commander. At 
once the flash of musketry gleamed from the bushes, and a ebowa 
[m] 
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<rf balls Bent death into the mass beneath. All was Gonfuidon; and 
while some moved out from the thiokest of the crowd, otheis replied 
by a volley of bulleta which cut through the trees and struck harm- 
lenly against the roda. The fight, suoh as it was, was cmitinued 
during the entire night. The French detached a body of men to 
efiect a landing and charge upon the rear of the provincials. lieut. 
Hobert Durkee, with a detail of twelve men, was sent to oppose 
them in this design, in which he succeeded. In the morning, his 
ammunition being eidiauated, Putnam retreated, leaving two 
wounded soldiers. As he was falling back, the commander was met 
by a party who had come out to his assistance. Before they could 
be recognized, they received a volley, which, however, was harmleea. 
'SVieuds tx foee,' said Putnam, 'yon deserve to perish for doing so 
httle esecnticai.' "—^Bviler. 

FIRST NAVAL BATTLE ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. Following 
the capture of Fort Ticondert^ and Fort Si. Frederic by General 
Amherst in 17S9, a small fleet was hastily constructed by the British 
under the direction of Captain Loring, who set sail for the north on 
October 11th. On the 13th he encountered a schooner and three 
sloope, which be forced ground on Valcour Island, thus wiimii^ 
the first naval battle on the inland sea. 

FORT ANN, formerly spelled Fort Anne, was at Erst known as 
Fort Schuylo' in honor of Col. Peter Schuyler, who commanded the 
vanguard of Nicholson's Expedition (q. v.) against the French in 
1709. Fort Schuyler was destroyed by Cobnel Nicholson when hia 
army retreated to Albany, but two years later, when Nicholson's 
second e^qiedition reached that spot, was rechristened Queen's Fort, 
and then Fort Anne. It was rebuilt in 1767, and the following year 
C^t. Robert Rogers fought an eng^ement near here with a force 
of French and Indians under Marin. In 1777 General Schuylw 
made it his headquarters for a time; but whrai Buigoyne reached the 
bead of Lake Champlain (see Burgoyne's Campaign), the Americans 
retreated to Fort Edward, felling trees across the old mihtary road, 
demolishii^ the causeways over the great Kingsbury marshes, and 
destroying bridges to obstruct the inogress of the invader. Later the 
British occupied the partly burned fortifications. 

FORT BLUNDER was the name by which for a time Fwt 

Montgomery, one mile north of Rouse's Point on the Canadian 

frontier, was known, because of the fact that after a large amount 

of vtak had been «q)ended thereon, it was discovered to be on 
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Canadian territory. It was thereupon abandoned till a change 
of boundary gave the land to the United States, when the fortific»- 
tion was completed at a cost of K00,000. It conunanda th« Riche- 
lieu Birer and was dedgned for one hundred and edxty-^our guns. 
It was nemsr ganisoned, bowerer, and though now in excellent 
prteerration, and a point of much interest to the traveler, is entirely 
out of date. The top of its walls may be seen to the east from the 
car windows, just north of Rouse's Point. 

rORT CHAMBLY was buDt at the foot of the falls of Oiamb^, 
in the present valley of Chambly, by Captain de Chambly of the 
Carignan-Salierea (q. v.) regiment in 16M. He called it Fort St. 
Louis, but it was later known as Fort Chambly. It was one of the 
line of forts built by the French as bases for their expeditions against 
the Iroquois. 

FORT CLINTON was Fort Saratoga, as it was r^uilt a year 
after the Saratoga Massacre of November 16, 1745. The location 
was somewhat changed, howevo*, to avoid interfering with some 
wheat-fields which were then growing. During the night of the 17tli 
of June, 1747, it "was approached by a band of French and Indians 
under the ootnmand of 1a Come 6t. Luo. While the main body 
of the French were lying in concealment near by, 1a Come sent 
forward six scouts with orders to lie in ambush within ^^t paces 
of the fort, to fire upon those who should first come out of the fort 
the next morning, and, if attacked, to retreat, pretending to be 
wounded. At daybreak in the morning two Kngliahmeg came out 
of the fort, and they were at once fired upon by the French scouts, 
who thereupon fled. Soon after the firing began, a hundred and 
twenty Englishmen came out of the fort, headed by their officers, 
and started in hot pursuit of the French scouts. The TJIngTiah soon 
fell in with the main body of the French, who, rising from their 
ambuscade, poured a ga-lling fire into the T^gTi'nh ranks. The 
T^^Elii't' at first bravely stood their ground and sharply returned 
the fire. The guns of the fort also opened upon the French nitll 
grape and cwnon-^ot. But the Tnr^^lmn soon rushed upcdi the 
English with terribb yells, and with tomahawk in hand drove them 
into the fort, giving them scarcely time to shut the gates behind 
them. Many of the Tiln gliHh soldiers, being unable to reach the fort, 
ran down the hill into the river, and were drowned or killed with 
the tomahavric. The Indians killed and scalped twenty-oght of the 
t«l 
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Engliah, and took forty-five prisonoa, besides tiuxe drowned in the 



In the fall of 1747 Fort Clinton was abandoned and bumed by 
<»der of Governor Clinton, on the ground tliat the Amembly (M 
not f umiah enough troops and supplies to protect it f rmn northeni 
attacks. 

FORT CROWN POINT was originally an English trading station, 
but about 1731, when Louia XV was king and the nations were at 
peace, the Prench erected here a fort which was called Fort St . Frederic, 
consisting of a wait of limestone, high and thick, encbeing stone 
barracks, a church and a tall bomb^iroof tower, the arnuunent con- 
sisting of sixty-two cannon. The shores were then much more 
thickly settled than now; a town of 1,500 inhabitante being near 
the fort, with gardens, vineyards, stores and paved streets. It was 
tlie intention of the French to make this the capital ctf the new 
province extending from the Connecticut River to Lake Ontario. 
An article in the Biryai Magadne for January, 1760, accompanying 
a view <rf the originalFortSt.fVedaric, says: "Here the French col- 
lected their vdiole force, and from hence those shoals of scalping 
parties, those foes to humanity, and scandal to the Christian name, 
issued to plunder and destroy the innocent inhabitants of the 
adjacent country." 

The French held this fort, in spite of hostile English expeditions 
against it in 1755-56, till 1759, when the garrison, with that of Fort 
Ticonderc^^ retreated down the lake. General Amherst then took 
possession, and in 17S&-40 began work on fortifications the ruins of 
which still remain, and which, although never completed, are said 
to have ultimately cost the incredible sum of 110,000,0001 The 
ramparts were twenty-five feet thick, and nearly the same in height, 
faced with soUd masonry. The whole circuit was 853 yards. A 
broad ditch surrounded the works, and from the northeast bastion 
a covoed way led to the water. In 1773 the barracks took fire and 
the magaiine exploded, partly demolishing the fortification. The 
fort was for a time known as Fort Amheist. 

On May 11, 1776, 8eth Warner, at the head of a con^iany of 
Green Mountain Boys, captured the fort, then garrisoned by only 
twelve men. (See Fort Ticonderc^a.) In 1776, on the apprmch of 
General Burgoyne, it was temporarily abandoned by the Americans, 
and has never since resumed military prominence. The ruins occupy 
the promontory between the lake and Bulwagga Bay, six miles 
DCffth of the present town, and are reached by fen? from Fort 
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Heorjr. Prior to Mitrch, 1910, they were the property of F. S. and 
W. C. Witherbee of Fort Henry, who tneacnted to t^ Sute of 
New York, by deed of gift, both the ruins and the land upon vhich 
they stand, upon condition that the^ be "forever dedicated to the 
purpose of a public park or reservation, the people of the State of 
New York agreeing to protect the fort ruins on said land from apolia- 
tirai and further disint^ration, to the end that they may be 
presKved for all time, so far as may be." Tbey were accepted by 
the kgislature in 1910, since which time the walls of the buildings 
that still stand within the earthworks have been strengUiened and 
preserved by forcing a thin solution of concrete into the cracks of 
the stonework, wben the original mtntar had deccMnpoaed. The 
character of the structures baa been in no we^ changed, and no 
attempt has been made to reeton them to the form in which they 
tniginally stood, but simply to preserve them agaiuet the further 
action tA the elements. On the site the State of New York will 
maintun a museum containing relics and other objects of interest 
recova«d from the ruins. On the point to the east of the fort stands 
the Champlain Memorial, a lighthouse topped with a gigantio 
broiue figure of the diacoverer of the lake. The Champlain Memorial 
and the ruins of Fort Amhent and Fort St. Frederic thus constitute 
one of the most interesting objectives for viaittos in the wht^ 
tsxixot of the lake. Mai^ Uiouaands of them cross each seaeoo on 
the little ttrrj from Fort Hmry to climb the mammoth works 
which were designed to hold the power of Great Britain secure 
fcnever upon the inland sea. 

FORT EDWABD. The first fortification to be established on 
Uie present site of Fort Edward, at the Hudson River end of the 
Great Carrying Place (q. v.), was Fort Nicholson. It was built by 
CoL Peter Schuyler, the commander of the vanguard of Nicholson's 
E:Q>edition (q. v.) against Crown Point in 1709. Upon the retreat 
of Nicholson's army from Lake Champlain it was abandoned. In 
1732 John Henry Lydius purchaaed from the Indians a lai^e section 
of land covering the Great Carrying Place, constructed a block- 
bouse and a sawmill, and established a colony which he named 
Fort Lydius. His settlement was destroyed by the TVench and 
Indians on their way to the Massacre of Schraectady in 1746. In 
1755 Gen. Phinehas Lyman, an o£Scer in Johnson's Expedition 
(q. v.), built another fortification at the end of Hie Great Carrying 
Place, which be called Fort Lyman. It was a strong, irr^ular, 
Quadrangular fortifioatitm, and was cot f tdrly oom|det«d when the 
CM] 
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Battle of Lake Qeorga (q. v.) was fou^t. General Johnson evinced 
his loyalty to the crown by changing the name to Fort £dward in 
hontw of the Dub of York. Here, in 1757, the surriTon of the Fort 
William Benir Massacre took refuge. During both the fVench and 
Indian War and that of the Revolution, Fort Edward was the start- 
ing point for expeditions against Canada. In 1777 it was the head- 
quaiters of the Americans after their retreat from Fort Ticonderoga, 
and later was occupied by General Bui^yne. (See Buigoyoe's 
Campaign.) It was used by the Americans irntO the close of the 
Revolution, and then fell into disuse. 

FOBT FREDERIC was a large, well-armed fort, vrtiich, during 
the French and Indian War, stood on State Street in Albany, Just 
below the site of the Capitol. It b not to be confused with that of 
Port St. Frederic, i^ch was the cwiginal fortification at Crown 
Point. Albany was at all times prepared to ttsist on attack, but no 
engagement was ever fought at that point. 

FORT GAGE. Travelers on the old stage coaches, which in the 
" seventies " of the last coitury ran between tlie Glens Falls terminus 
of the Delairore and Hudson Railroad, then tbe end of the line, and 
Lake Geo^e, as they rolled avex the famous old plank road, now 
part of the State Road System, would pass a sign about a mile south 
of Fort William Henry, reading "Fort Gage." The early histot; 
of this fort, which was on a rise of ground to the left of the road, is 
entirely lost. It is supposed, bowever, to have been fortified early 
in the French and Indian War, and to have been supplied with big 
guns, as it commanded the approach to Fort Geo^e on the north. 
IVadition states tbat in 1758 Lord Howe encamped here with the 
advance guard of Abercrombie's army and engaged with Stark, 
Putnam, Duncan Campbell and the New Englanders in "jumping 
the stick.'! It is stud that Lord Howe beat the New Englandets at 
their own game by crosmng the bar at tax feet and six inches. The 
hill was tat^ named fcv Brig.-Gen, Thomas Gage, second in 
command to Amherat in 1769. On its crest the trolley cars of the 
Hudson Valley Railway now pass a switching point on their way to 
and from the historic points to the soutiiward. 

FORT GEORGE was built at the bead of Idtke Geoige by General 
Amherst, in 1759, as a base in his advance agunst Fort Ticonderoga 
(q. v.). It was on higher ground than Fort William Henry, although 
commanded by points near by. Charles Dudley Warner, who 
visited this locality several years ago, and wrote his impressions for 
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Harper't Mai/amne, aaH: "Fort Qecnge, altbough in a most dil^i- 
dated oonditim, due in part to the disgraceful conduct of nei^bor- 
ing farmeTB, who burned part of its walla for lime, yet ranaina a 
picturesque luin — one of the few we still poasesa. It is atar-ehaped, 
and stands on a slight eminence in a Talley suirounded by kifty 
hills. It must have been a difficult position to carry by aasault in 
those days. A few years ago the lake could be distinctly se«a from 
the fort, but the pinea have since grown up and formed a maamve 
screen, as if to shelter it from further damage from the elements ca 
man. It is a charming spot towards evening, a scene of extraordinary 
beauty and repose. The purple shadows slowly creep up the hill- 
sidee; on the stiUneea float the far-off crow of the barnyard fowls, 
and the tinkle of their bells as the cattle wend homeward; and 
nearer by are beard the plaintive, monotonous peep of ihe phcebe- 
bird, the buss of the locust, and the cridcet'e creaking soliloquy. 
Wliat does he care what happ^ed at Fort George last century, if 
you but leave him to chirp at hia own sweet wiU7 

Fort GeOTge was captured on May 12, 1776, by Col. Bernard 
Romans, who had originally enrolled as a member of Ethan Allen's 
e]q»edition against Ticonderoga. He left Allen's party at Pittsfield, 
Massachueetta, apparently to everybody's eatisfaction, and pro- 
ceeded alone to Fort Edward, where he enlisted sixteen men and 
went on to Fort Geoi^. Fort George at this time was occupied 
only by a caretaker, whose chief duty was to aaaiBt in the forwarding 
of txpieeaea to and from Canada. The fort contained some stores, 
howeva, which Romans took possessioii of for the Continental army- 

FORT HARDY was built in August, 175S, by Gen. Fhinehas 
Lyman, at the mouth of Fish Creek, on the Hudson, now Sohuyler- 
ville. It was named for Sir Charles Hardy, Governor of New York, 
and was intended primarily as a supply post for Johnson's Expedi- 
tion (q. v.), which was then advancing against Crown Point. (See 
Fort Sarabc^a and Fort Clinton.) 

FORT INGOLDSBY was built during Queen Anne's War, in 
1709, near the present village of Stillwater, on the Hudson, by 
Col. Peter Schuyler. It was named in honor of the lieutenant- 
governor of the province, and was intended as a Bupp^ post in 
Nichdson's Eigtedition (q. T.) against the French in Canada. 

FORT LA PRAIRIE marked the site of a French settlement on 

the south bank of tiie St. Lawrence River, above the mouth of the 

Richdieu. An eig>edition against it was oonducted by Capt. 

[MI 
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John Schuyler in August, 1690, following the abondoiimeiit of 
V^thiop's E^wditioD (q. v.), as a retaliation for the Massacre of 
Schenectady. The inhabitants were surprised as they were at woA 
in the fields, but retreated to the fort with the loss of ax killed and 
nineteen taken prisoners. One hundred and fifty head of oxen were 
slaughtered and all of the houses and bams outside the fort wrae 
bumed. The following year, June, 1691, Schuyler's brother, Maj. 
Philq> Schuyler, suiprieed the fort again, captured it, killed many 
of its defenders, and withdrew to Albany, after first fighting an 
engagement with the French in the woods, in which about two 
hundred of them were killed ax wounded. Schuyler's loss was 
trifling. (See Battle of Wilton.) 

FORT LYDIUB was built on the niina of old Fort Niohobon by 
John Henry Lydius, who in 1732 purchased from the Indians a 
large section of land covering the Great Carrying Place, ctnstructed 
ft blockhouse and Bawmill, and establiabed a colony. The settle 
ment waa deetroyed by the French and Indiana on their way to the 
Massacre of Schenectady in November, 1745. 

FORT LYMAN waa built at the b^innlng of the Great Carrying 
Place in July, 1756, by Gen. Phinehaa Lyman, who commanded a 
body of provincial troops and Indians, forming part of Johnson's 
army for the attack upon Fort St. Frederic. Johnson later changed 
the name to Fort Edward. (See Johnson's Expedition.) 

FORT MILLER was built during Queen Anne's War, in 1709, 
at the n^ids in the Hudson between Schuylerville and Fort Edward, 
by CoL Peter Schuyler, who commanded the vai^uard of Nichol- 
son's Expedition (q. v.). It was designed to defend the landing 
at that point, and was thus an important link in the chain of posts 
established to rday supplies for the erudition. 

FORT NASSAU was the first fort built on the present site of 
Albany. It was ^ected by Hendrick Christensen in 1614, on Castle 
Island, near the end of the old Indian Carryii^ Place to the Mohawk 
at Schenectady. Castle Island was on tiie east side of the river below 
Rensselaer and was fcr a long time known as Patroon's Island. It has 
since been joined with the iiiii.in1ii.nH and has entire^ lost its identity. 

FORT RICHELIEy was the first fort built by the French to 
protect their settlements on the St. Lawroice from the expeditions 
<rf the Iroquois down Lake Champlain. It was erected at the mouth 
of the Ricbdieu River, in 1641, by De Montagny, who succeeded 
Qianqilain as govranor of New France, and was named after Cardinal 
tu] 
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Richelieu, then at the height of hia power in France. It was Ister 
irf)andoned, but in 1664 was ^^ain rebuilt by oidei of MBiquis de 
TVacy. (See CarigDan-Salieree.) 

FORT SARATOGA was built in 1709, on the Hudaon, nearly 
opposite the mouth of P^ Creek, by Col. Peter Schuyler, who 
oommanded the vanguaid of Nicfaolson'e E:q>editioa (q. v.), on the 
spot where he had built a blockhouee in 1690 (see Winthr^'a Ex- 
pedition), and about which dnce that dat« a little settlement had 
grown up. It was planned as one of the chain of supply posts in 
Nicholson's E^iedition against the French. (See Fort Clinton.) 

FORT ST. ANNE, the fourth in the chain of French forts in the 
Champlain Valley, was built by Captain de La Mothe on Isle La 
Motte in 166S. It was the last outfKwt from which the Frmcb made 
their raids into the tcoxitoiy of the Iroquois and from wtaok their 
expeditions for the Massacres of Shenectady and Sarati^a set out. 
^es Carignan-SaUeres.) 

FORT ST. JOHN, en the Ridielieu River, was occupied as % 
British post during the Bevdution. It was besieged by Montgomery 
in his advance on Montreal in 1775, and suirendered to him Novem- 
ber 3d. (See Montgomery's Expedition.) 

FORT ST. THERESA was the third in the chain of forts on the 
Richelieu River, erected in 1664 by order of Marquis de Tracy, 
Viceroy of Canada, to offset the Iroquois. It was located nine miles 
south <^ the present village of Chambly. (See Carignan-Salieica.) 

FORTTICONDEROGA. The first fort built on the promontory 
which BO perfectly commands the southern extremity of lake 
Champlain was erected by the French in 17SS to prevent the 
IPT'eiiai' from entering Canada, and was called by them Fort CarilloQ 
(a chime of bells), in tecognition of the music of near^ wattsfalls. 
Here, in 1757, Montcalm assembled a force of 9,000 men, with 
which, sweeping up Lake George, he captured the English fort 
at its head. (See Fort William Henry.) In July of the following 
year the P-"E^'«h general, James Abercrombie, unsuceeaefuUy 
stormed Fort Carillon with 16,000 men, of whom 2,000 were killed, 
including Lord Howe (q.v.). (See Abercrombie'a Expedition.) 

In 1759, however, Abercrombie's successor. General Amherst, was 

more fortunate, investing the fort with 12,000 men. The French, 

under General Bourlamarque, by this time too weak to do other* 

wJBB, dismantled and abandoned both Uiis fort sad Fort St. Frederii^ 
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and retired peimanoQtfy to Canada. After they had gone, three 
d o ae r t c r fl came into the I'^sl'i't' cacqi rqmrting the fact of tha 
embarkation and that a match was burning in the fwngMtine that 
would aoon blow the fortceee to atoms. General Amherst offered a 
hundred guineaa to any one of them who would point out the 
match M> that it could be cut, but all shrank from the perilous 
venture. IliiB was at ten o'clock. All was silent till eleven, when a 
broad, fierce glare burst on the night and & roaring explosion shook 
the promontory; then come a few toeathlees moments, sod frag* 
menta of the old fort fell with clatter and splash on the surroundiug 
land and water. But one baation had thus been hurled skyward. 
The reet of the fort was little hurt, though the barracks were on 
fire. Thus ended the first act in the eventful dnuna of "Old Ti." 

After the cession of Canada to Great Britain, the name of the 
fort was changed to Fort Ticonderoga. It was weakly garrisoned; 
and the War of Ute Revohition bang well under way, one morning 
at d^4>reak, in May, 1775, it was surprised by Ethan Allen (q.v.) 
witli his "Green Mountain Boys." The gamsou promptly yielded, 
and the fort and its armament came quietly into the poBsesaioa of 
the Americans. Credit for inspiring this attack has been claimed 
not only by Allen, but also by Benedict Arnold, Col. Samuel Holden 
Farsons, of Connecticut, and William GiUiland. It is probable 
that it occurred to many at the same time. 

In the summer of 1777, General Burgoyne, on bis way down from 
Canada, or perht^Nj, more exactly speaking, his second in command, 
Gen. William Hiillips, an artillery ofBcer of skill and energy, placed, 
in spite of tremendous natural obetaclee, a battery on Sugar Loaf 
TTill, or Mt. Defiance (q.v.), and so compelled the bloodless evacu^ 
tion of the old fortification. General St. Clair retreating without resist- 
ance. Later in the same year Gen. Benjamin linooln reci^itured 
Ut. Dt£ance, releasing one hundred American prisoners and taking 
two hundred and ninety-three of the English, but failed to reoovar 
tlwfOTt itself. After Bm^oyne surrendered at Saratoga, the English 
garriscoi was removed and the fort dismantled, although in 1780 
another English force und^ General Haldimand was stationed 
there for a time. 

Today, in all this ftur and happy land, no more peaceful scene 
presents itself than these old ruined walls and their environment, 
where thousands of the Ixave men of two great nations have died, 
and human blood has flowed like water. They have been partly 
restored and pieserrod against f urUter despoliaticn at the handa 
[MI 
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of tjnie hy the Fell fami^, deeendamta of Willisin F. Pell, «to 
aequized Uie property in 1818. 

FORT WILLIAM, a blockhoose oected near the mouth of 
Otter Credc, witnesaed part of the tntter strife between the eettlen 
under the New Hampeliire grants: '^^ those from New York. A 
New York grant gave to John Rdd a tract four milea wide on both 
Bdee <rf Otter Creek, from its mouth to Sutherland FaQs. Settlers 
under a New Hampshire patent, after having cleared the land and 
made roads, wae driyen out by R^d. Ethan Allen's Green Moun- 
tain Boya thereupon ejected Reid and bis party and destroyed 
their grietmilL Reid returned with a party of Scotch settlaii and 
once more e:^>elled the original owners and repaired the mill. Again 
the Green Mountain Boya visited Reid'e settlement, driving off 
the Scotch immigrants, burning their crops and breaking the TnTIi- 
Btones, which they threw over the falls. The Green Mountain 
Boys thereupon erected Fort WiUiam to clinch their advantage. 

FORT WILLIAM HENRY, built at the head of Lake George 
by Gen. Sir William Johnson in 17liS, was named in hcmor of William 
Henry, Duke of Gktucester, grandson of Gecage II and broths 
of George III. It was well placed to command one of the meet 
strat^c locations on the war trails from Lake Champkun to 
Albany. Hero b^san the long portage from Lake George to the 
Hudaon at Fort Edward, and from hero could be launched attacks 
ovw the moimtain-hemmed waters of the lake against the E^«nch 
in Canada. 'Die fort was of pine logs banked with sand, had four 
bastions, and was surrounded by a deep ditch. It stood upon a 
alight eminence overlooking the lake and was admirably planned 
to resist assault. After the battle <tf I^ke Qeorge (q. v.), which 
was fought September 8, 17SS, before the fort was built, General 
Johnson made no (urtlier demonstration against the French during 
that season, occupying lus time upon the fortifications. The fol- 
lowing year, 1766, the works were materially strengthened and 
completed, while the French were completing Fort Carillon, later 
called Fort Ticonderoga by the English. 

In March, 1757, Chevalier Pierre Francois de Vaudreuil, with 
1,600 French and Indians, made a night attack over the ice, which 
was unsuccessful, though they burned everything outside of the 
fort, including bateaux, quantities of lumber, provisions and houses. 
This was the forerunner of a more determined attack conducted by 
Montcalm in August of the same year, who invested the fort with 
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tax thousand men and two tbouaand Indiaoa. lie works were 
held by only 2,300 men under commsjid of Colonel Monioe, thou^ 
Colonel Webb with laige reinforcemente was at Fort Edward, only 
fifteen miles away. Monroe's appeals for assietance wwe ignored 
by Wdib, who cravenly kept to his defences. Finally, on August 9, 
Monroe surrendfxed under Montcalm's promise that his garrison 
would be given safe escort to Fort Edward. They weie scarcely 
outfiide the waQs, howev^, bdore Uie Indians set upon them and 
massacred a large number of the d^enceless men, women and obil- 
dreu, and carried others into captivity. This single blot upon the 
bright record of Montcalm has never been satisfactorily e:qilained. 
Cooper, in the "Last of the Mohicans," has vividly described the 
scene with the chsracteristio vigor of his ima^nation. Farkman, 
however, has pven a more trustworthy account. "On the morning 
after the maasarae, the Indiana decamped in a body and set out for 
Montreal, carrying with them their plunder and some two hundred 
prisoners, who, it was said, could not be got out of their hands. 
Ilie IVench soldiers were set to the work of demolishing the F.ngliah 
fort, and the task occupied several days. The barracks were tOTn 
down, and the large pme togs of the rampart thrown into a heap. 
The dead bodies that filled the casemates were added to the mass, 
and fire was set to the whole. The mighty funeral pyre blaxed all 
night. Then on the 17th the army re-embarked. The din of 10,000 
combatants, the rage, the terror, the agony were gone, and no 
living thing was left but the wolves that gatho^d from the moun- 
tains to feast upon the dead." — Montcalm and Wt^e, Vd. 1. 

Fort William Henry was never agtun rebuilt, thou^ the follow- 
ing year saw the brilliant army of Abercrombie oicamped about 
tlie rains in preparation for its ilMated attack upon Ticcmderoga. 
The site of the old tort is now occupied by the beautiful Fort William 
Henry Hotel, the grounds «rf which include the oitire area of the 
old fcalification. The outlines of the works may be traced in the 
mounds of earth under the pine grove which has grown up on the 
spot. Is their center is awell,it8 stonework still in excellrait pres- 
ervation, though its waters have gone dry. Standing within the 
earthworks, it requires little imagination to pictiuv the besi^ing 
army of Montcalm as it drew closor and closer to the walls, to hear 
the exchange i^ cannon and musketry between the fort and the 
trenches of the French, or the frightful war-«ry of the Indians, 
echoed a th o usand times from the surrounding mountains, as they 
[M] 
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fell upon their he^lees victinu, on tke lowland to tke south, wbov 
tbe trtul nm out to Fort Edwaid. 

FORT WINSLOW was built in 1766 at StiUwateiHMi-tlirfludson, 
on the site of Fort Ingoldsby, which had been erected there by 
Colonel Schuyler in 1709. It was named after Gen. John Winslow, 
vho succeeded General Johnson in command of Fort William 
Henrjr in 1756. Fort Winslow w«s designed as a supply station 
on the road northward from Albany. 

FORTS IN SCHOHARIE COUNTY. During the Rerohition, 
Schoharie county was frequently overrun by British and Indians, 
under Sir John Johnson, Brant and the notorious Walter Butler 
Three forts were erected by the Colonists. The Upper Fort stood 
near the bank of Schoharie Creek, in the present limits of the town 
of Fulton, the Middle Fort was a short distance from Middleburg 
Village, on the plain east of the road to Schoharie Village, while 
the Lower Fort was the old stone church, about a mile at^tii of 
Schoharie Court-house, and still standing. (See Old Stone Fort.) 
The settlement of Scht^arie was burned and the valley devastated 
in October, 1780, but the three forts were never takrai. 

FEASER, GEN. SIMON (1729-77), in conunand of the right 
wing of Burgt^ne's army at Saiat<^a, was mortally wounded in 
the action of October 7 by Tim Murphy (q.v.), one of Morgan's 
riflemen, in obedience, it is eaid, to special instructions from that 
officer. Lossing says: " General Fraser, at the head of SOO picked 
men, was the directing spirit of the British troops in action. When 
the lines gave way, he brought order out of confusion; yihea regi- 
ments began to waver, he infused courage into them by voice and 
example. He was mounted upon a splendid iron-gray gelding and 
dressed in full uniform of a field officw." 

Morgan, seeing how much the fate of the battle depended upon 
this man, gave orders to his sharpshooters to make him their target, 
and five minut«8 afterwards he fell and was taken off the field, shot 
through the stomach. At sunset the following day he was buried, 
at his own request, in a redoubt on a hill overlooking the Hudson, 
in full sight of both armies. Contemporary military writers afGrm 
that had he lived, the British would have made good their retreat 
into Canada. 

FRONTENAC, COUNT DE, Vicwoy of New France from 1672 

to 1698, administered the affairs of tbe new country with a firmness 

lasi 
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And decision which were largely reeponsible for the bold which the 
arms cd France had gained upon the northern part of the continent 
before the end of the 17th century. Throughout ita entJie last 
quarts his mind and hand wne behind evary more of importanae 
that was taken by the Frendi in the historic oountiy from Montreal 
BouUiward to Albany. 

FULTON'S STEAMBOAT, the "ClemMmt," arrived at the foot 
of Madison Avenue, Albany, September S, 1807, thus completing th« 
first steamboat trip of any length ever made in America, and 
for the first time establishing the system of Bt«am nsTigation 
as a practical success. 

rOUB BROTHER ISLANDS lie in Lake ChampUin Just east 
of Willsborough Point, and may be clearly seen from the car windows 
as the train rounds the rocky and picturesque side of Willsborough 
Bay. They were known as an important landmark to both French 
and English, the fVench calling them by the more poetic name oi 
ItU de Qudfre Ventg. They are now owned by a New Ywk gentle- 
man who has made a refuge and breeding ground c^ thran for the 
gulls f^cb frequent the lake. 

FREDERICK, HAROLD (1856-98), journalist and novdist, 
for a time resided in Albany, as editor of the Evening Jowrud. 
His "In the Valley," a stoiyaE 1777, has some of its most important 
scenes in that city. 



GANSEVOORT GEN. PETER (1749-1812), a native of 
Albany, for twenty days successfully defended Fort S<Jiuyler, 
|»«viously called Fort Stanwix (at vriaX is now Rome, N. Y.), 
against British and Indians under St. Leger, whose co-operaljon 
with Burgoyne he prevented. (See Burgoyne's Campaign.) His 
grandfather in 167? bought the land on which Stanwix Hall in 
Albany now stands. General Peter, who in early life also served 
under Montgomery in Canada, died in active command at the 
b^inning of the War of 1812, and is buried in the Albany Rural 
Cemetery. A station on Uie Delaware and Hudson, just north of 
Saratoga, where he resided for vaay years, is named after him. 

QATBS, GEN. HORATIO, to whom Burgoyne surrendered at 
Saratoga, although for his services presented by Congress with a 
gold medal, does not stand well in the full light <rf hist<»y. It has 
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been abown that he intrigued to superaede both Sohnylcv and 
Washington; that at the very battle of whidi be waa nominally 
the winnra, irtule bia antagonist, Burgm'ne, was in the thickest <d 
the fight, receiving three bullets through hia clothea. Gates waa 
two miles away getting the wagon trains ready for a run in case of 
defeat; and that the laurels worn by him were really won by Morgan, 
Poor and Arnold. (See Battle of Saratoga.) 

GERTRUDE OF WYOMING, a poem by Thomas CampbeD 
(1777-1844), the English poet, has for its subject the Wyoming 
Massacre (q^v.). Gertrude was the daughter of Albert, patriarch 
c^ the valley. One day an IikUan brought to Albert a lad of nine, 
named Henry Wald^rave, and told the old man that he had prom- 
ised the boy's motho', at her death, to place bsx eon under his care. 
The lad remained at Wyoming three years, and waa then sent to 
hJB friends. Whm grown to manhood he returned and married 
Gertrude; but three months afterwards the massacre took place 
in which both the old man and Gertrude were killed. Henry then 
Joined the army under Washington. 

Campbell, in bis poem, which is accompanied with many notes, 
says tliat Brant led the forces who perpetrated the maeaacre; but 
this was explicitly denied, both by Brant himself and by his biog- 
rapher, William L. Stcme. (See Stone, William L.) 

GILLILAND, WILLIAM, was one of the most remarkaUe 
persons concerned in the early Bettlement and cultivation of the 
Bhoree of Lake Champlain, as distinguished from their military 
conquest. In 1764 he purcliased several large tracts of land, wliich 
had been granted under royal authority to officers and soldiers 
irtio had served in Uie Canadian campaigns. These tracts extended 
from near Spht Rock to north of the Bouquet River. Here he estab- 
lished a Bettlement, and from then until the Revolution labored 
unceasingly to found a manorial estate. The tide of the Revoluticoi, 
however, destroyed his coloiQr; and he died at last, after having 
been in prison for years in New York City for debt, and subse- 
quently making unsuccessful efforts to re-establish himself, a broken 
and discouraged old man. Nevertheless many of the names alcaig 
Lake Champlain commemorate his project — the best known bang 
Willsborough, after himself; Elizabethtown, named after his wife; 
and Bessboro, an early name i(x Westport, in honor of bis daughter. 

GREAT CARRYING PLACE was the short interval of only 
eleven nules between the Hudson at Fort Edward and the twka (tf 
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Wood Creek at Fort Ann. It oonstituted the sole break of c(»- 
Bequence in the long wator route throu^ Lak« Champlain, Wood 
Cie^ and the Hudson. During the long years <tf aboriginal oc- 
cupation it waa one of the best-known trails in tlie east, and for the 
same atrategic leaaoiis which made it the highway of the Indians 
H has been used ever siace by the white men for war and conunoce. 
Colonel Schuyler, who commanded Uie vanguard of Nicholson's 
E:q>edition (q. v.) in 1709, traversed the trail, and broadened and 
improved it considerab^. Thereafter it alternately fell into disuse 
and was reopened as the contending armies of France, England and 
tiie colonies surged backward and forward. Indeed, it has been 
advanced as one of the causes for the failure <^ Burgoyue's Oampiugn 
<q. V.) that Maj. FbUip Skene, the founder of Whitehall, advised 
Burgc^ne to advance by way of the Great Canyiiq; Place instead 
of Lake George, in order that Skene mig^t have a better road cut for 
hims^ to the southern eetUemente. The smooth, level stretches 
of the Great Carrying Place are now crossed by the tracks of the 
Delaware and Hudson, a highway of trade and travel, the users of 
i^ch are little concerned with the fortunee of war, save as they are 
called to mind by the historic landmarks which line the route from 
end to end. 

GREEN MOUNTAINBOrS was the name ^ven toscMenof 
Vermont <mguially organized in 1770 by Ethan AUen (q.v.) to 
<qipoee the doinui of New York State to Vermont territory. When 
hostilities witli Great Britain bei;an, they distinguished themselves 
by seizing Fort Ticonderoga, Crown Point and Skeneaboraugh. (See 
Whit^Jiall.) Thereupon the "Boys" were granted by Congress the 
same pay assoldiersof the Continent^ Army, and allowed to diooee 
their own officers. For a ndiile they were practically the mast^s 



GROWLER AND EAGLE, two sloops under the command 
of Lirat. Sidney Smith, were ct^tured by the British in a severe 
engagement in the Richelieu River on June 3, 1813. Receiving 
information that the British gunboats were maldng sorties out of 
the river into the lower end of the lake and tianmnng small craft, 
Tliomas MacDonough, then a lieutenant in the United Statee Navy, 
in command of (q>erationB on Lake Champlain, ordered Lieutenant 
Smith to proceed with the "Growler" and "Eagle" to tlie vicini^ 
of the Ruiielieu to attack the gunboats. Smith discovered three of 
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the British oa the morning of June 3d, and pursued them down 
the Richelieu until he came within sight d the British worka at 
Isle aux Noiz. He tlien turned and began to beat back against a 
head-vind and an adreme current into the open lake, 

"As soon as the British were aware of the advantagefl these 
drcumstancee gave them, thiee of their row-galleys came out from 
under the works at Isle aux Noix and opened a brisk fiie upon the 
sloops. M the galleys carried long twenty-foura, while the largest 
guns on the aloopa were eighteens, the fonner were able to select 
their own distance, nor could the latter come to close quartera 
without running within range of the fire of the batteries on the 
island. To render t&e situation of the sloops still more critical, the 
British now hned the woods on each side of the river, and opened 
upon tbem witli musketry. This fire was returned with constant 
dischargee of grape and canister, and in this msjoner the contest 
waa continued for several hours, with gallantry on both sides. About 
four hours after the commencement of the action, a shot fiom one 
of the galleys struck the "Eagle" under her starboard quarter and 
passed out on the otlier side, ripping off a plank under water. The 
sloop went down almost immediately, but fortunately in shoal water, 
and her crew were taken off by boats sent from the ^ore; soon after 
this accident, the "&owl^' had her forestay and main4>oom shot 
away, when she became unmanageable and ran ashore." — Pahner. 

The British repaired the "Growler" and "Eagle," changing their 
names to the "Finch" and "Chubb," and they subsequently formed 
part of the British squadron under Downie in the battle of Lake 
Cbamplain (q. v.), wherethey were so badly injured that both vessels 
fell into the hands of the Americans. 



HALF-WAY BROOK, at Glens FaHs, waa one of the impOTtant 
stopping-places on the portage from the Hudson at Fort Edward 
to the bead of Lake George. During the Colonial and Revolutionary 
Wars there were frequent fortifications in these few miles, of whidi 
the one at Half- Way Brook was the most important, as it stood about 
midway between Fort Edward and Fort William Henry. The New 
YtO'k State Historical Association has erected a large bronze tablet 
at the comer of Glen Street and Glenwood Avenue, marking Half- 
Way Brook, Fort Amherst, and the Seven Mile Post. The inscrip- 
tions <m this tablet ore as follows: 

1701 
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HALF-WAY BROOK 

So colled because midwaj between Forts Edward and William 
Henry, Prom 1766 to 1780 it waa the acene of many bloody 
skirmishes, flurprisee and ambushes. Here the French and 
Indians innictea two horrible massacree, one in the eummra of 
1756 and the other in July, 1768. 

PORT AMHEEST 

A noted military po^t midway between this marker and the 
bria^anl. Its site was known locally as "The Garriaon 
Grounds." The location waa used as a fortified camp, 1757- 
1758. The fort was built in 1759. It was occupied by the 
forces of Baron Riedesel in the Burgoyne Campaign of 1777. 
It was burned in 1780 in the Carleton Raid at the time of the 
Ncffthran Invasion. 

THE SEVEN-MILE POST 

Was a blockhouse with stockaded enclosure, occupying the 
lise of ground north of the Brook and west of the rtrad from 
1756 to Berolutionary times. Durii^ that period it was <me 
of the moet important halting places in Norui Ammca. 

HAMILTON, ALEKANHER, classed by many as the greatest 
of American statesmen, was married in the Schuyler mansion, 
still Btandii^ at the head of Schuyler Steeet, Albany, on Deo. 4, 
1780, to Elizabeth S^uyler, the daughter of Gen. Fhihp Schuyln. 
They had met while Lieutenant<!olonel Hamilton, then on the 
staff of General Washington, was engaged in the difficult and deli* 
cate task of obtainii^ troops from General Gates after the Burgoyne 
campaign. She survtred her husbuid's murder, at the hands c^ 
Aaron Burr, for half a century. (See Schuyler Family.) 

HARBOR ISLAND MASSACRE. On the evening of July 25, 
1767, a scoutii^ party of three or four hundred Ei^lish, under CoL 
John Parker, left Fort William Henry and proceeded about half 
way down Lake George to what are now called Harbor Islands, 
where the next morning at dawn they were set upon by Indians. 
One hundred and thirty-one English were killed outright, twelve 
only escaped, and the remainder were taken prisoners. Six days 
ofto', Montcalm and his army, on their way up the lake to the 
Ct^ure and massacre of Fort William Henry, saw the boats and 
mutilated bodies floating on ibe water. 

HAKTE, BRET, was bom in Albany, Ai^^ust 25, 1839. His 
bther, a teacher in Albany Female Academy, died leaving little 
IStq»er^; and when the future novelist was only fifteen, he went 
with his mother to CaUfcnuia, of which he eventually became the 
fitst and beet known literary ezptmeot. 

mi 
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HENDRICE, "KINQ," a Mohawk chief, ma killed near the 
^raiiama Momiment (q.r.), September 8, 17S6. (See Battle of 
Lake Geo^e.) He was very ebqueat, and had great influence orer 
his people. On Hie moming <rf the aigagement in whicli he was 
killed the <M chief made a speech to his warrioiB, whidi was bo 
aainuLted and his gestures so expreesire that Massachusetta 
officers listened in admiration, although the; could not understand 
a word. He rode at the head of the column; but almost at the 
first onslaught his hone was shot, and the old man was killed with 
a bajtmet as he attempted to rise. Hendrick was a great debater, 
and at the Congress of 1754 (q. v.), where part of the business waa 
to conclude a treaty' with the Six Nations, he made a famous speech, 
upbraiding the Brittah generals for overcautious tardiness and 
lack of military Spirit. A statue of himself and Gen. Sir William 
Johnsoa, his close friend, surmounts the Lake George Battle Monu- 
ment, a short distance south of Fort William Hem; Hotel. 

HERKIMER'S ORDER, GENERAL, for troops to go to Fort 
Edward, has thus been handed down, indicating that the gallant 
hero of Oriskany could much bett« fight the English than he could 
spell their language: 

"Sa you will orter yur bodeUyen do metobB Immiedietlih do 
ford edward weid for das brofieeea and amonieschen fied for 
on bettell. Dis yu will disben yur berrell from frind Nicolas 
herchheimer. To Camel pieda Sellinger, sd de plats, ochdober 
18, 1776." 

(Sir: You will wder tout battalion to march immediately 
to Fort Edward, with four days' provision and ammunition 
fit for one battle, llis you will disobey at your peril. From 
your friend, Nicholas Eerechheimer. To Colonel Peter Bel- 
Un^r, at the Flats, October IS, 1776.) 

HIAWATHA, "the chief, of whom the Great Spirit was an 
ancestor, was the founder of the Confederacy of the Five Nations. 
He devoted his long life to the good of his people, and finally was 
borne in the flesh to the Happy Hunting Giounda. The writer is 
indebted to As-que-sent-Wah, a member of the Onondaga tribe, an 
authority upon Indian local lore, and well known among iriiite men 
as Edward Onslow Paige, for an account of the tradition which 
fixes the home of Hiawatha at Schonowe (Schenectady). Mr. Paige 
owns the lot at the west end of Union Street on the banks of the 
Brunekill, upon which the castle and residence stood. He points out 
to visitors existing traces of Indian occupation." — Judwn S. Jjondon, 
fn "BUioric Towns of the Mid/Ue Staiet." 

ml 
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HONESDAIE, PA., was named after Philip Hone, Mayor of 
New York in 1^5-26. He was alao first preeident of ttie Delaware 
and Hudson. His bust stands in the ^"^11 of the New York Mercantile 
library, of which he was one of the foundera. 

HOWE, GEORGE AUGUSTUS LORD VISC»UNT, a brigadier- 
general attached to the staff of General Abetcrombie (see Aber- 
isombie'a Expedititm), bolda one of the most unique pcwtions in the 
hmtory ol the Colonial wars. EBs was the mastex mind of that ill- 
starred enteri»iae, and in faia death the British Army received a 
bandicf^i from irtiich it did not recover until Lord JeBiej Amherst 
assumed ctmunand in 1750. (See Fort Ticonderoga.) InHowealone, 
of all tinB British officers of rank during the French and Indian War,do 
we find any fq^sedation of the Colonial troops and of the methods of 
b<ffdw warfare. Howe had accompanied Bogera and Stark t$>on 
scouting expeditions, leaving behind his gaudy umfonn of a British 
offico; aod wearing the kea conspicuous dieee of the Rangers. Con- 
trary to the universal custom of the offictis of the regular army, be 
gave up those luxuries with which they endeavored to surround 
themsetvee is the midst of the wilderness, in spite of difficulties of 
transportation. He adapted himself to the conditions of the country, 
and worked at all times to have the regular troops conform to those 
ouulitions and co-operate wiUi the provincials. By both sides he 
was req>ectcd and loved for his ability and personality, and by the 
Colonial troops he was espedally idolized as the only officer who 
realized their value. 

Lord Howe fdl at the first fire in Abercrombie's advance against 
Ticooderoga, July S, 1758. The place of fais burial has been much 
discussed by historians, ^nie view commonly accepted is that bis 
body was conveyed to AQiany by fata young friend, Gen. Philip 
Schiller, and buried in old St. Peter's Church, that stood in tbe 
middle <tf State Street. Forty^our years later, i^en that edffice 
was demolished, his remains wae supposed^ deposited under the 
chancel of the sectmd St. Peter's. In 1859 this building gave way 
to the present Btructuie, and a coffin, believed to be Lwd Howe's, 
was then aiclosed within a brick wall fliat forms part of the foundf^ 
tion of the vestUiule. Another version is that he was buried near 
the field of battle at llconderoga. Color is lent to this by the find- 
ing of what is known as the Lord Howe Stone, whicti was discovered 
by Peter Du^iane, a labors', while digging a trench in Ticondetoga 
VOtage, Octobw 3, 1889, and now preeoved in the Black Watch 
Manorial (q. t.)> The inscription ou it reads: "MEM OF LO 
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HOWE KILLED TROUT BROOK." This hu led num; to belien 
that Lord Howe was buried at Ticonderoga. Bones found intecnd 
with the Lord Howe Stone are now buried in Academy Park, at 
Tioonderoga Village. (See Boulder to the Hwoes of the Four 
Nations.) 

HUDSON RIVER was "The Great North River of the New 
Netherlands, b^ some called the Manhattee, from the people who 
dwdt near its mouth; by others also Rio de Montagne, or Hirer <rf 
the Mountain; by some abo Nassau; but by our own countrymen 
generally the Great River." — De Last: Niewoe WereU, Amtterdam, 
1625. Its highest sourcee are found in Indian Pass, in the heart 
of the Great Pet^, and in Lake Tear of the Qouda, a tiny body of 
water nestling in a hollow almost at the summit of Mt. Marcy. 
In its southward journey it receives nearly every water flowing on 
the eastern and southern slope of the Adirondacks, until below 
GIrais FaDs it has swelled to form an important link in that wonderful 
water route from New York to Montreal. From its mouth north- 
ward it offered during the early struggles of the Revolution a stfate^ 
belt, which, if held in connection with the historic highway at the 
north, would cut the united Colonies in two and end the rebellion. 
The plan oi the British to control the Hudson was practically con* 
summated, but their reverse came along the bitterly contested 
northern lakes. , 

INDIAN OCCUPATION. Though history and tradition hold no 
record of any permanent Indian settlementa along Lake Cham- 
plain, tliere are, nevertheless, abundant evidences to be found that 
at times far antedating the advent of Champloin is 1609 the Indiana 
for brief periods occupied camp sites beside the lake and along the 
shores <rf some of the streams which flow into it. These evidcstcee 
consist of the remains of stone implements, bits of pottery and pipes, 
arrow-heads, and spear-heads. Few graves have been found, and 
there are no earUiworks <a mounds. A few copp^ ^>ear-beada, 
hatchets and gouges have been discovered, but these were aH 
surface or field finds, no copper relics having bed obtained from 
any of the camp sites. 

Farther bouUi, along the Susquehanna Division of the Ddaware 
and Hudson, chiefly in Albany, Schoharie and Otsego counties, the 
Indian occupation was more painan«it. A large number of sites 
has been discovered thne, some with earthworks and mounds, and 
many of tJiem have yielded abundant relics. 
1741 
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Relke an still to be found by careful search %t many of the pUc«e 
where oampa were located. These mtee, aa recorded by Beauchamp 

d Occupation of New York," are as foUowB: 

CUNTON COUNTY 



3. At Cooposrille, in tho town of Ghamplain and east of 

Chazy River. 

4. Two sites on the lake Aore at the commraiceBmt aad end 

of Point au Far. 

5. Four aitea on the lake ehoie in the town of ChampIaiB, 

from King's Bay to the south line of the town. 

6. On the lake shore near the north line of the town <rf 

Chazy, north of the mouth of Little Cliazy Rirar. 

7. Two sites on the south shore of Monty Bay, in Beekman- 

town. 

8. On the north ahore of Tredwell Bay, in Beekmantown. 

9. A site north of East Beekmantown. 

10. A Bite west of Woodruff Fond, and two between it and 

Lake Ghamplain, near the north line of the town of 
Plattsburg. 

11. Four sites at the head of Cumberland Bay in the town of 

Plattsburg. 

12. A site about half way along the outside shore trf Cum- 

berland Head. 

13. One in the city of Plattsbu]^ on the shore of Cumberland 

Bay, north of the Saranao River. 

14. One in the town of Plattabui^, a mile east of MonisonTille, 

and on the northeast side of Saranac River. 

15. One south of the Salmon River at Fredenburg Falls. 

16. On the shore of Lake Champlain, in the town of Flatto- 

burg, is a site south of a sin all creek and north of Bluff 
Point. There are also two sites between Bluff Point 
and a small stream on the south. 

17. A site is on the lake shore at the mouth of Salmon Rim', 

close to the south line of the town of PIatt^)urg. 
IS. A site on the west shore of Valcour Island, south of a 

projecting point. 
19. A ate in the town of Saranac, near the east line. It is 

south of the Saranac River, and one and one-half milea 

southwest of Elsinore. 
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21. On the Salmon Biv«r, near the south hne of the town of 

Schuyler FaDs, a mile east of the village of Sohuylet 

22. On the lake shore, near Valcour in Peru. 

23. In tbe town of Peni.iiearthemouth of Little AusableRivn. 

24. Three between the Little Ausable River and the Ausable. 

25. On the end of Ausable Point in Peru. 

26. On the Little Ausable, half a mile north of Harknees, near 

the north line of the town of Ausable. 

27. Southeast of Ferrona in the town of Ausable, north of the 

river and east of the raUioad. Another south Of ijmold 
H'11, west of Ferroua. 
2S. There is a workshop, a half an acre in extent, a mile norUi 
of the Little Ausable, and west of Arnold Hill , 

ESSEX COUNTY 
Beaucban^ states that there were no important sites in Essex 
county, but many traces of early and late passage. He mentions 
but three locations, with his authority for them. 

1. The vestiges of Indian occupation in North Elba and the 

twritory around the interior lakes leave no doubt that 
at some former time they congregated there in (peat 
numbers. — Watson: EUtory of Easex Cmmty. A sup- 
posed recent village has been reported at North Elba. 
— Smith: Biatory of Essex Coanty. 

2. Arrow-heads, etc., were abundant at Eliiabethtown. — 

Smiih: Hislorj/ of Essex County. 

3. Large arrow-heads, pestles^ mortars, chisels, Kou^gea, knives, 

axes and pottery occur m the north put of Ticondooga, 
"aloi^ the creek, the flats of Trout Brook, and espe- 
ciaUy near the rapids at the head of the outlet." Recent 
articles were also abundant. — Smilh: Bislory of Essex 



WARREN COUNTY 
Warren county was mainly a land of passage with many camps 
and few villages. 

1. Toward the head of Lake George, on Dunham's Bay, wan 

a small ctunp, and another was located on Van Wormer's 
Bay, thougfi with but few rehcs. Most of these sites are 
mentioned in the History of the Town of Queewintnt, 
by A. W. Holden. 

2. Abundant relics occur at "Old BiU Harris's Camp," Harri- 

sena. There are several small sites along the credc lead- 
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3. Several small rites, exteoding over a sauara mile, and 

induding Round Pond and a small creek near it, m the 
town of Queenabuiy. Earljr relioa and an uneiplored 
mound in the creek bottom, 

4. Several rites in an area of one and on»-lialf milea east 

alooK the outlet of Glen Lake, in Queensbury One 
small aita on the south aide of the lake. 
6. lArge aite on high ground, beside the inlet of Qlen Lake. 

6. A large and early; village rite with some smaller ones along 

the brook flowing into Glen Lake. 

7. Two rites, hiatoria and prehistoric, covering about ris 
a and having many relics, are located on botjt sides 



both sides of the Hudson. 

SARATOGA COUNTY 
A cemetery is reported on the south bank of the Sacandagtk 

in the town of Edinburg, but is really in the town of 

Day. — French: OoteUeer of New Fork. 
Near the mill pond on Snookkill in Wilton were early camps 

or a village. — French: Qatetteer qf Nev> York. 
Then was a rite at Saratom Village with early relies. 
Early relics are found on the camp rites on the flats at 

8twat<wa Lake. — Sbm«: Beminiseencei ofSarvtoga. 
South of Stafford's bridge oa the south ride of the outlet was 

a grave with pottei^.^iSbme.* Reminiteenee* c^ Saratoga. 



Beminiseencee ofSaratooa. 
There were camp ritee along Fish Creek from Saratoga 
Lake to Schuylerville. One very large one is near the 
mouth. 



9. A recent camp or viUsge aite was located on "Arrowhead 
Farm." This is on a hill west of Saratoga Lake, a mile 
south of the north end. 

10. There is a large and long occupied site at Round Ijake, with 

early relics. There are smaller sites on the inlet. 

11. There was a cache of flints in Charlton on the east side of 

Consalus Vlaie. Potteiy is found on most sites. Arrow- 
heads occur on all plowed land from Bemis Heights to 
Wilber's Basin. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY 
like Warreo county thia was a land of passage, and many scattered 
implunents have been found. The known rites are as follows: 
1. Site esst of Cossayuna Lake with fine relics. 
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2. A similar pinflll site near C&mfcaidge* 

3. Sereral interesting sites near Smith's Baain, sotttb of Fwt 

Ann, with much debris and Bome lai^ caches of ohippad 
implements. 

ALBANY COUNTY 
TrailB led from the Hudson to the western streonu, and along 
these Bcatto^ reUcs are found, but there were do Tillagea of impor- 
tance. In the State Museum are arrow-heads from Bethlehem, 
Ouildaland, Loudonville and Watervliet, and ceremonial objects 
from Albanjr and Bethlehem. The principal trail was from Scbe- 
nectad^r to Albany, and surface finds have been made in the sand- 
fields between Schenectady and Karners. 

1. An Iroquois castle was on an island at the mouth of the 

Mohawk, as shown on Van Bensselaer's map of 1630. 

2. A lai^ camp site ia near the arsenal at Watervliet, one 

hundred rods from the river. Thick spears^ arrow-heads, 
scrapers, net siakers and a few ceremonial stooes are 

3. Here was much cleared land at Albany. Father J^^ues 

wrote in 1664 that the Dutch "found some pieces of 
ground all ready, which the aavagea had former^ 

prepared." 

4. The Mohawks afterward had a fia^ing place at Cohoee, 

according to De Vries. 

SCHOHARIE COUNTY 

1. A stone-heap near Skiansville was noticed by Rev. Gideon 

Hawley, in 1763. Every Indian cast a stone on it in 
passing and his guide did the same. The heap was four 
rods long, one or two wide, and from ten to fifteen feet 
hiRh. It has been obUterated .—fiimm*; Hitlory of 
SchobarU County. 

2. A mound on Shingler's land, near the cemetery soutb of 

Sloansville, was on the east side of the road to Central 
Bridge. A workshop extended into the cemetery. There 
is also a recent Indian cemetery on the same aide, tm 
Albert L. Fisher's farm. This has headstones. A vil- 
lage site and workshop are on the east toward the creek. 

3. There was a workshop at the base of the lower Helderberg 

group, fifty rods west of the bridge over Schoharie Creek. 
In this are perfect and unfinished knives and arrow and 
HSear heads. — STnitbaonian Report, 1879. There waa 
alBO a workshop north and west of the depot at 
Schoharie, and another west of the creek and fair grounds. 

4. At Grovenor Comers was a recent camp by a ledge of 

rocks. — SnatbtoniMt Report, 1S79. 

mi 
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6. A square stockade was built for tbe Indiana on Vroonmn's 
land by Sir William Johnson. It bad two blockhouaea 
at opposite comera. There ia B burial place bere. A 
village and stockade were east of the creek and opposite 
the next mentioned. The Scbobaries had a vill^e and 
stockade west of the creek on Henry Vrooman's land. — 
SimmK HisUiry of Sehobarie Cmtnty, 

6. Another Tillage and cemetery was on the Snyder farm, 

Bereral miles BOutb of tbe fort mentioned in No. 5. — 
Simm»: Eistory <ff Schoharie County. 

7. lliere was a recent cemetery on the river near Fultonham. 

— Simms: BUtory of Schoharie County, 

8. A Mohegan village was at the mouth of Little Schoharie 

Creek, in Middleburg. This bad a stockade, and all 
tour forts were within four miles of the court^iouse. — 
Simms: Bialory of Sckobarie County. 

OTSEGO COUNTY 

1. The Iroquois had little to do with Otsego county until 

recent times, and the few sites are of minor importance . 
Most of those about Richfield Springs are taken from 
Riebfidd Springa and Yidnity, by W. T. Bailey. 
An oblong mound, often visited by the Oneidas, VBa 
reputed to be the grave of a chief and was in Mr. Hop- 
kinson's orchard in that town. A recent cemetery waa 
on a ridge opposite the Lake House. Three skeletons 
were found near that house and a cache of flint articles 
near the lake. Several sites on Oak Bidge, west of the 
l^e, half a mile from the head, bad early articles. In 
EHKUng near the bridge east of this ridge, skeletons were 
found with Sat stones over the tuiCW.—Baiky. 

2. Franda W, Halsey save that the first settlers in Coopers- 

town found arrow-heads and stone axes in great aibun- 
dance. This is the statement in J. P. Cooper^ C&nmictes 
of Coaperstovm, There ia a supposed sepulchral mound 
at that place, on the east side of the Susquehanna. 

3. Several camp sites with early relics have been reported at 

the northwest end of Ots^o Lake. 

4. An Indian mound was discovered at Oneonta. 

6. Mr. Halsey says that on the Susquehanna, west of tbe 
mouth (rf the Charlotte River, was an Indian orchaid, 
and a mound on an adjacent island was called the ^ve 
ofKagatinga,achief. Vetal Winn reports an early sit« of 
three or four acres in the ande made by the south side 
of the Charlotte River with me Susquehanna, Pottery 
is found there. Articles from this spot vrwe in the fine 
collection destroyed in the burning of the OueontK 
Normal SofaooL 

l»I 
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6. Hie andent TJnadilla waa burned in 1778, aa a reeult of 

SuUiran's E:roeditioa (q.r.), and was at the junction 
ci the UnadiUa with the Susguduuma, on both sides d 
the river. 

7. It is stated upon voy eood authoritv that an ancient 

earthwork once existed near Unadilla.~-j!gui«r.- An- 
tiyuUiet of New York. It is also stated that an Indian 
monument of a conical form, t«n feet high, once stood 
in this town. — Beater: SiiioriaU CoBe^unf eif New 
York. Mi. Halsey also mentions this, a tnilB below 
UnadiUa, on the north side of the river, as a heap of 
atones on which the Indiana caat a stone as they pa^ed. 

8. Halsey says that there waa also a mound in which lelics 

wwe found, but which waa probably natural, on the 
north aide of the Susquehanna. 

9. A rather laree village with as apple orchard waa at the 

mouth of Otego (Seek. Anow-neada and ainkera are 

10. A large site between Schenevns Creek and the Susquehanna 

River, reported by T. L. Bishop, is thought by him to 
have been Towanoendalou(|Ji, the first Mohawk town on 
the Susquehanna, viait«d Dy Rev. Gideon Hawleyin 
1753. It is near, and a little east of CoUiersville. The 
prehistorio relics far outnumber the recent, so that 
there were at least two occupations. It is on the north 
aide of Schesevua Creek and covers from ten to fifteen 
acree. On the west side of the river airow-heada, 
hammer-^rtonea and flint chips occur. 

11. A camp site is two tnilea north of Colliersville and east of 

the river. Triangular arrow-heads and broken and per- 
fect earthenware are found. 

12. A recent site is one-fourth mile south of Fortlandville, 

east of the river. It has rude and early impleroents. 

13. A small sit« three loilea north of ForUandville, east of the 

river, has also early relics. 

14. Ewdy relica are scattered about neat the confluence of 

Chary Valley Cred: and the Susquehanna, a mile east 
crfMifiord. 

15. Early relics are also found on a csmpinc ground of five 

acres, a mile north of Milf(»d, west of the river. 

16. Arrow-heads are found on camps on&.haIf mile bdov 

Phoenix Mills, east of the river. 

17. Niskavnna Rock ia a large boulder two miles north of 

Middlefield, on the west side of Cherry Valley Creek. 
It is a reputed rendeavous, with some r^ca. 

18. An early camp is on Qie Coate farm, one-half mile south of 

Roseboom, oa the west aide of Cherry Valley Creek. 

ISO] 
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21. A camp is locat«d on the weet side of the riv^, two miles 

below CoUiersville. Bude implementa and on eiigraTed 
btumer stone have been found. 

22. A Urge camp, three miles above Oneonta, on the west dde, 

was an early site. A Bimilar camp is opposite, llieee 
are above the camp at No. S. 

23. An early and eictensive camp is found two miles below 

Oneonta, north of the river. Arrow-heads and peatlea 
occur as on most local ear); sites. 

a the east 



26. lliere is a camp on the Matlin farm, one and on^haU mites 

north of Gf^ettsville, east of Butternut Cre^, which 
contains early relics. ' 

27. A camp with early relics on the west dde of Buttomut 

Creek, two mHea south of Morris, is on Jerome Lull's 
farm. Featles are found on nearly all the above sites. 

INDIAN PASS is cut deep in the diain of the Great Peaks, 
between Mt. Molntyre and WaUface. It is a tremendous diasm, 
upward of a mile in length, from the bottom of whose gorge the per- 
pendicular side of Wallface towers a thousand feet into the blue of 
the sky. From its northern side the water of the Aussie takes its 
start for tiie St. Lawrence. But a few minutes' walk on its southern 
slope are found the first faint trickles of the Hudson. They flow 
downward along the bottom of the gorge, for the moat part out of 
sight beneath the mass cd titanic boulders that have been burled 
from the mountain-sidea or dropped there by the grinding gladeis 
that once covered the country. Here and th^ one may reach them 
by climbing into dark and chilly caverns. They are icy cold to the 
hand and clear as crystal. To the superstitious mind of the Iroquois, 
Indian Pass appealed with tremendous force. No wairior dared to be 
caught there after dark, for it was the home of the Go-ooS'^wah, 
the stoniah giants of Iroquois fable, who Uved upon human fleeh. 
There also was Da-yoh-je-ga.^, "The Place Where the Storm Clouds 
Meet in Battle with the Great Serpents." Another designation was 
He-no-dar-wa-da, "Pass of the Thunders." In spit« of its terrors, the 
Pass was largely used by the Indians, as it oft»ed ready transit 
181] 
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between favorite sectionB of their hunting ground. Today it is one 
of the moBt beautiful and unspoiled sectiona of the Adirondack 
foiut, and an objective for wildemesB traTelera up the valley 
of the Hudson from North Creek ot southward from I^ke Placid. 

INDIAN IKAILS. Two trails led from Lake Champlain into 
the Mohawk Valley. One started at Ticonderoga and paaeed through 
Lake Ge<age. Thence it ran across country, passing the Hudacm 
not far west of Glens Palls, and proceeded through the towns Ot 
Moreau and Wilton, turning west through the pass south of Mt. 
McGregor, at Stile's Tavern, over near Lake Deeolation. It con- 
tinued southwest through Gslway, and thence into the Mohawk 
Valley, a little west of Amsterdam. This was called the Kaya- 
drosseras Trail. 

The other started at Wbitdiall, and led thence to Fort Edward, 
down the Hudson to SchuylerviUe, up Fish Credc to Saratoga 
Lake, and then up the Kayadroeseras River to Moumingkill. Ficaa 
thero was a carry to Ballston Lake, and another to Eel Credc, 
down which the route ran to the Mohawk. This was called the 
Saratoga Trul. 

Everywhere through the Adirondack Momitains ren other trails, 
some of them scarcely perc^tible from Uttle use, vrtdle others were 
wont deep into the soft covering t^ the forest floor. They followed 
the banks of streams or cut through the wilderness from lake to 
lake. Probably the most important was that through Indian Pass, 
connecting, as it did, the whole territory of the upper Hudson 
with the beautiful Keene Valley. Some of these trails have become 
modem highways and State roads. Others are the Ic^iing toads of 
lumbermen, following linn of least resistance and ending usual^ 
upon some watoiray. Even the hunting trails are still kept open 
in some places, their twists and turns marked for the uninitiated 
by blazes upon the trees. The abrasions of steel-atudded campers' 
shoes make them easier to follow than of old. 

UtON DAM. The scene of one of the earliest attempts to 
wrest fortunes from the heart of the Adirondack wilderness is 
located at the foot of Indian Pass, between Lake Henderson and 
Lake Sanford. In 1S26 an old Indian of the Saint Francis tribe, 
named Sabele, ^proached David Henderson, one of the proprietors 
of an iron-works at North Elba, on the Auaahle, and showed him 
a lump of high-grade iron ore, saying that he obtained it where 
watw ran over an iron dam. He thereupon took Mr. HeodeisiKi 
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and a party to a point just below lake Hendenon, where the outlet 

of the lake ran over a dam of rich iron ore on ite way to Lake Sanford. 
Mr. Henderson and his associates subsequently erected extensive 
iron-works at the spot. The difficulties of transportation, however, 
fifty mfles through the wilderness to Lake Champlain, were too 
great, and upon the death of Mr. Henderson, the movmg spirit, 
who accidently shot himself at Calamity Fond on the shoulder 
of Mount Marcy some yeara later, the enterprise was abandoned, 
though the property ia still held by the Mclntyre Iron Works. 
Now the ruined furnaces lift their chimneys above the tree-tope, 
objects of wonder and surprise to every traveler in that remote 
section of the woods. 

IROQUOIS, or Five (afterward Six) Nations, conmsted of the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, to iriiich in 
1716 were added the Tuscaroras from the south. Under th«r 
traditional leader, Hiawatha, these tribes formed a league which 
eidsts among their remnants to the present day. They occupied 
central New York, and were surrounded on all sides by tribee 
chiefly of Algonquin (q.v.) Stock, against whom they waged con- 
tinual war. In the French and Ei^dish ware they were aUied with 
the Rngliflh. At the outbreak of the Revolution, while the league, 
as such, declared for neutrality, each tribe was allowed to act lor 
itself. With the exception of the Oneidas, and part of the Tuaoaroraa, 
they sided against the Americans. The Mohawks and Cayugas 
followed their great chief, Brant, to Canada, where they settled. 
(See Unadilla.) 

ISLE LAC DU ST. SACHEMENT, the lai^eet of the Mother 
Bunch group and the most northern of the large islands in Lake 
George, has been delivered into the custody of the New Y<Hk State 
Historical Association by the State of New York. Originally known 
by another name, it now perpetuates the original deaignation which 
Father Isaac Jogues (q.v.) applied to Lake George in 1646. The 
Association has planned untimately to erect a suitable memorial to 
the martyred missionaiy, who was the first white man to behold the 
mouQtm-framed lovehnees of the "Lake-That-Shuts-Itself-In." 

ISLE LA MOTTE, bulking impressively in the northern waters 
of Lake Champltun, juat weet of the Hero Islands, has a record as 
tlirilling with vital human interest as one will find anywhere in the 
pages of our national history. Lying squarely beside the highway 
tbrougji the Gate of the Country, it witnessed every passing eipedi- 
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turn, and receiTed most of them upon its shorea tor longer or ahcoter 
periods. Its strategic and meet frequented spot was Sandy Point, 
which projects into the lake near the northwestern comei of the 
island. Here was located Fort St. Anne (q. v.), and here the Jesuits 
erected the Shrine of St. Anne and celebrated maaa in 1666. Thus 
Isle La Motto was the seat of the fint organised Christian eSort in 
the Cbamphun Vall^. Isle Ia Motto was " the convenient stopping- 
place tar military and naval expeditions as well as a port for paa- 
aenger steamers, for many years running lluough the lake, and has 
been vimted by dvil, military and naval offices of three nations and 
such distinguished personages as Peter Kalm in 1749, and quite 
likely by Charles Dickens in 1S42, and later by President William 
McKJnley and Col. Theodore Booeevelt while Vice-President, and 
many others. Viceroy de Tracy, M. de Chazy, Bishop de Laval and 
others were here at various times in the Seventeenth Century. Capt. 
John Schuyler, oa his return from his military expeditioa to Canada, 
spent htsB the night of August 24, 1690. Maj. Peter Schuyler 
in his ioumal describes hia trip through the lake with his flotilla of 
canoes manned by 266 whites and Indians in the year 1691, and his 
advance to 'Fatt La Motte several years deserted' on the 26th of 
August, where he remained over night. Capt. John Schuyler 
stopped near this fort on his missioa to Canada in September, 1698. 
This island was included in the grant by the Govranor of Canada, 
M. de Beaubarnois, to Sieur Pean, major ctf the town and castle of 
QudMC, on April 10, 1733. It was also included in the French 
swgncny granted to Sieur Bedou, Couoaellof in the Superior Council 
of Quebec in 1752. Canadians wtre attacked on this point (Sandy 
Point) by the savages in 1694 <x lOdS, end French settlers were put 
to death hwe in 1746 and others were taken prisoners by the Indians. 
We know not the extent of the martyrdom nor of the savage persecu- 
tion tbaX, has beoi suffered on this soil which has been made sacred 
by the shedding of human blood. 

"In 1776 Gen. Philip Schuyler and Brig.-Gen. Richaid Mont- 
gomery met brae on their way to Quebec, where the brave 
Montgomery afterward lost his l^e. In 1776 Arnold's fleet lay at 
anchor off this island, from August 8th to August 19th, from wbidi 
he made an oEBcial report. 

"Over at yonder Point au Fer, within view cd this Point, was 

stationed, in 1776, a large body of Americana, and that point was 

fortified by Oenoal Sullivan in 1776. It fell into the poeseaaion of 

Gennal Burgoyne in 1777, and was occupied by the British until 

[Ml 
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178S, five years after tbeTreat; of Peace. FartluT to the north m^ 
be seen Windmill Point, vhere was held an International Council 
in 1766 to eonaider the locatioa of the boundai? line between New 
York and QaAee and to hear the arKumenta of tiie Fi^nch claimants 
to aeigntmee on Lake Champlain. The boundary waa fixed in 1768. 
There it was that Arnold on August 6, 1776, enoounteied Indiana in 
the British service. 

"Isle La Motte was settled in 1785 by Ebeneser Hyde, Enoch 
HaQ and William Blanchard, and on;anized into a township in 1790, 
n yeai before Vermont was admitted into the Union and while it was 
an independent republic. This island was occupied by the British 
in the War of 1812; and Captain Pring erected a battery of three 
long eight«en-poundera on the west shore on September 4, 181^ 
to ooTCT the landing of tile supplies f(ff the troops.'" — Henry Wof/- 
land HiU, at Cbampbtin Tenxntenarj/ CetebnUum. 

JOGUES, ISAAC (1607-1646), the diaooT^^r of Lake George, 
was a Frmch Jesuit mismonaiy, wboee tecwded devotion to 
the cause for iriiich he labored has never been excelled in the bistOTy 
of martyrdom. Coming to Canada, he was sent to labor amoi^UiB 
Huions. While traveling with tbem, they fell into ao ambush and 
were captured by the McJiawlcs. Father Jogues could have eec^ted, 
but eurrendered in order to be near the wounded and dying. As 
the chief Ftenchman in the party, he was subjected to terrible 
tortures, his finger-nails being torn out by the roots, and other out- 
rages being het^ed upon him. The Iroquois with their captives then 
started for the villages on the Mohawk, and at an island in Cole Bay, 
Just below Weetport, on the western dde of Lake Champlain, en- 
countered anothtf hugfi war party. There, on what is now known as 
Joguea'a Island, the captives were con^ielled torun the gauntlet and to 
furnish other savage and painful amusement for the Iroquois. 
Sunning the gauntlet he characterized as "a narrow road to Para- 
dise." This waa repeated several times in the villages along the 
Mohandc Kiver. Once, in the midst of his agony, Jogues baptised 
two candidates with drops of dew on a cornstalk thrown him by an 
Indian. I^^uently he received confessions of his converts as they 
were burning at the stake. Finally, after much suffering and many 
ind^nitiea, he succeeded io escaping through the eSiHta of the 
Dutch settlers at Fcrt Orange, some of whom risked their lives in 
his bdialf. He returned to FVanoe, but could Dot control his desire 
to renew his labors; and, having received a special dispensation 
I8S] 
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from Fope Innocent XI to celebrate the mass with mutilated handa, 
oame back to Montreal It wbb while on a mission to the Mohawka 
that he passed tbrouf^ Lake George again, naming it Lao du Saint 
Sacrement, and atopping on the way at Fort Orange (Albany) to 
thank the Dutchmen who had succored him. Tliia time he was 
kindly received by the Mohawks; but on his letum in the following 
October (1646) he was charged with beii% a sorcerer, the Indiana 
attributing a scourge of caterpillars and an epidemie to a chest 
of Testmenta he had left with them. They began his Ktecatimi 
by ahcing flesh from his arms and back, a torture that he bora 
with such calm remonstrance as to hare some effect. While a 
council was beii^ held to decide his fate, he was invited to supper, 
when in the darkneea an Indian struck him lifeless at a single blow. 
His faithful companion, a young Frenchman named Lalande, was 
also killed. Their heads were fixed on a palisade and their bodiea 
thrown into the Mohawk. Since his death miracles have been 
attributed to Father Jc^ues, and the site of his martyrdom having 
been identified, a ch^tel was oected thtae, at Auriesville, on the 
Mohawk, in 1884. 

JOHNSON'S EXFEDITION. Following the treaty of Aiz-Ja> 
Chapelle in 1748, the French proceeded Byetematically to strengthen 
their poution on the frontier of New France. Alarmed by theao 
activities, Colonial troops from several of the provinces were dis- 
patched against Fort St. Frederic at Crown Point in the summer 
of 176S. They were commanded by Gen. Sir William Johnson 
(q.v.). Massachusetts had most men enlisted in the venture, but 
out of policy it was thought wise to appoint a commander from some 
other colony, and Johnson (A New York was selected. At tibat 
time Johneon had never seen Service and knew Uttle about war, 
but he was highly esteemed by the Five Nations, many of vriiom 
accompanied him on this expedition. 

"In July (1755)," says Parkmao, "about three thousand foo- 
vindala were encamped near Albany, some on the flats above the 
town, and some on the meadows below. Hither, too, came a swarm 
of Ji^mson's Moha^cs— warriors, squaws and children. They 
adorned the general's face with war-paint, and he danced the vat- 
daoce; then with his sword he cut the first slice from the ox tiiat 
bad been roasted whole for their entertainment. 'I shall be glad,* 
wrote the surgeon of a New England regiment, 'it tbey fight as 
eagerly as they eat and drink.'" 
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J nhnwm 'ii Beoond is oonuiiaod was Gen. Fhinehas Lj'iDati of 
Connecticut, who proceeded up the Hudson to the pieeent site of 
F<Mt Edward, when he erected defences, which he named Fort 
I^nnan. There Johnson Joined him in August and advanced to 
Lake Gecvge, leaving Lyman with a part of the troope at F(fft 
I^rman. Meanwhile Banm Dieskau had come up Lake Champlain 
from Montreal with a considerable force, landing at the further 
end of the Great Carrying Place on South Bay in Lake Champion. 
From there be advanced towards Fort Lyman, butat thelast moment 
changed hia plans and directed his course to the head of Lake 
Geoige, where Johnson had encamped. Learning of Dieakau's 
advance &om South Bay towatda Fort Lyman, Johnaon di^atched 
CoL Ephraim Williams with a detachment, and the Mohawks 
under King Hendrick, to the aid of the fort. They had scarcely 
left the head of Lak« George, however, when they were ambushed 
by Dieskau, and the encounter known as the Bloody Momii^ Scout 
(q. T.) took place. Otim conflicts occurred throughout the day, 
the vdiole seriea d engagements being known as the Battle of Lake 
Geoige (q. v.). The French forces were badly beat«i, and retired, 
leaving Dieskau wounded and a prisoner in Johnson's camp. With- 
out following up his advantages, Johnson devoted the remainder 
of the BununcT to building Fort William Henry, thus giving the 
French an opportunity to strengthen their defences at Crown 
Point and to begin the construction of Fort Ticooderoga. Johnson 
was succeeded in command by Gen. John Winslow. Thus bis expe- 
dition bad served but to draw closer the lines of French and English, 
in preparation for the campa^ns of Montcalm, Abercrombie and 
Amherst, which followed during the four succeeding years. 

It was upon his arrival at the site of Fort William Henry that 
Johnson changed the name of Lao du Saint Sacrement to TaItp 
George, "not only in honor of His Majesty, but to ascertain his 
uodoubted dominion here." 

JOHNSON, SIR WILLUM, ^o commanded the English 
colonists in an expedition f^ainst Crown Point 1^ Jdmson's 
Eq>editicm) in 1755, was one of the most picturesque characters 
at the period preceding the Revolution. He was bom in Irdand 
in ITU, coming to America in 1738 as superintendent of the property 
of his uaoLe, Sir Petor Warren, located in the Mohawk Valley. 
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"Dealing lumeetly with the Indians and learning their language, 
he beoune a great favorite with them. He conformed to their 
mannna, and, in time, took Mary, a Biater of Brant, the famoua 
Mtdtai^ chief, to his home as his wife. When the French and 
Indian War broke out Johnson was made sole Superintendent of 
Indian Aff^ra, and his great influence kept the Six Nations steadily 
from any favoring of the French. He kept the frontier from injury 
until the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle (1748). In 1750 he was a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Council. He withdrew from his position 
of Superintendent of Indian ASain in 1763, and was a member cd 
the Convention at Albany in 1754. Be also attended grand councils 
of the Indians, and was adopted into the Mohawk tribe and made 
a sachem." The year following his expedition against Crown Point 
he was knighted, "and the king gave him the ^>pointment at Suptst- 
intendent of Indian Afiurs in the North; he was also made a 
Colonial agent. He continued in the military Bovioe during the 
remainder of the war, and was rewarded by his king with the gift 
of one hundred thousand acres of land north of the Mohawk River, 
irtiich was known as Ttinpiland, or the Royal Grant. Johnson 
first introduced sheep and blooded horses into the Mohairic Vall^. 
Sir William Johnson married a German girl, by whom he had a 
son and two daughters; also eight children by Mary (or Mollie) 
Brant, idio lived with him until his death. Sir William lived in 
baronial style and exercised great hoepitality." — Loarinf^t "Cydo- 
paedta of United Stalet HUtorj/." 

The Indians in particular were recipients of his generosity. They 
were constantly feasted at his residence, and he frequently attended 
thdr pow-wowB and celebrations, ^ere he joined in their dances, 
took part ia their gluttonous or|^, and conducted hirnadf so 
thoroughly in Ttwiinn f ashicai that he earned and h^ th^ wy 
highest admiratioD. 

JDMEL, MADAME (176»-1S65), as she was most widely known, 
was for some time a conspicuous resident of Saratoga Springs. 
Bom at sea, ber mother dying at the time, she was adopted by 
Mifl. Thompson, a Newport lady. She el(q»ed at seventeen to 
many a British oEBcer, Col. Peter Cioix. After many impmdencea 
and indiscretions with distinguished men in New York and else- 
where, on widowhood she married St^hot Jumel, a weaKtqr 
French wine merchant. Removing to Paris, she became a leader 
<tf fashion under the patronage of Lafayette, spent a great part 
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of (bfl Jumel fm-tune, sud rettiming to the United States regained 
Be much as she had loet. After Jumel'e death she renewed a former 
acquaintance with Aaron Burr, ^om she took for her third hus- 
band, irtien be waa seventy-eight. But they soon separated, although 
they were never divorced. This remarkable woman lacked only 
four yean of a century when she died in retirement In New York 
City, l^e house that she made famous there, The Jumel Mansion, 
in the upper part of the dty, ia now maintained as an historical 
mueeum. 



LAKE CHAMPLAIN, the laxgeet body of freeh water in ihe 
United States, aedde from the Great Lakes and Lake Okechobee 
in FlOTida, is a hundred and eighteen miles long, from WMtehall, at 
its eoath eztiemity, to the northern end of Misaisquoi Bay. Jt is 
over twelve miles wide in its broadest part, from the mouth of the 
Ausable to Mallett's Bay, above Burlington, and its average width 
is a little over four milee. With the b^inning of aboriginal occupa- 
tion of the country, Lake Champlain assumed paramount importance 
both for settlement and as a hi^way of war. At the time of Cham- 
plain's visit in 1009, the latter use predominated to such an extent 
that it was known among the Iroquois as Can-i-a-d^ri Gua-mn-te, 
"Lake That Is the Gate of the Country," since it opened to them 
the oitire territory of their old enemies, the Algonquins, of the 
nuth. Thereafter, for two hundred years, it was the gate through 
which savage hordes and oi^uiiaed armies suited and teeutged, 
intent upon blood and conquest. 

"Standing upon Tahawus," says Benson J. Lossing, "it required 
little imagination to behold the stated procession of historic men 
and events passing through that open door. First, in dim shadows, 
were the dusky warritm of the ante-Columbian period, darting 
swiftly throi^ in tbeii bark canoes, intent on blood and plunder. 
Then came Champlain vriSi guns and sabers to aid the Hurons 
against the Iroquois; then the P^«nch and Indian allies, led by 
Marin, pasaii^ swiftly through that door and sweeping with terrible 
force down the Hudson to smite the Dutch and English settlers at 
Saratoga. Again came French and Indian warriors, led by Mont- 
calm and Dieskau, to drive the F^n gliah tram that door and secure it 
for the house of Bourbon. A little later Burgoyne rushed through 
that door, driving Americans southward like chaff beforo the wind, 
as far as Saratoga. And lastly came another British force. Sir 
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TWO OF THE EARLIEST STEAMERS ON 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 



- PHOENIX, " LAUNCHED IN UlS 



THE "GENERAI. CBEENE," LAUNCHED IN I82S 
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Qeoi^ Preroat at their head, to take pomeffiion of that door, only 
to be turned back at its northern threshold." 

Since then, the Great Recorder of the Days 

Thousands has scrolled upon his golden tiook; 
Yet still a sheet of shimmering chrysoprase 

The great lake spreads for whomsoe'er may look. 
Behind the peaks that panoply the west 

Still bum the sunsets like a mighty fo^e; 
Still, with its voice of wandering unrest, 

The swift Ausable rushes through its gorge. 
Slope capping slope, the awakening east along 

Vermonvs brofid ranges show their emexald dye; 
And still, their meadows opulent with song 

And glad with grain, the Hero Islands lie. 
Across the water, as it breaks or broods. 

In twilight purple, or in dawning gold, 
Majestic from their airy altitudes 

Mansfield and White Face signal as of old. 
For howBoe'er man's genius bares or drapes. 

Or cleaves or curbs by frowning height or shore, 
Nature's sequeatered elemental shapes 

Preserve their primal grandeur evermorel 
Grandeur and beautyl^here the twain combine, 

Clothing the landscape with a varied veil; 
And while before our eyes their splendors shine. 

Let the grave Muse of History breathe her talel 
— Clinton ScoOard, ai ChampUdn TercetOenary CeMraUoa. 

LAKE GEORGE, the most beautiful lake in Amoica, is also 
one of the most interesting historically. Father Isaac Jc^es (q. v.), 
the Jesuit missionary and martyr, passed through it in 1640 while 
on a mission of peace from the French in Canada to the Mohawks, 
and having entered the north end on the eve of the festival of Corpus 
Christi gave it the name of Lac du St. Sacxement. In 1775 Gen. Sir 
William Johnson changed tiie name to I^e George, in honor of the 
P.ngliali Kii^, Geo^e II. Cooper, with doubtful Indian authority, 
renamed it Horicon, but outude of lua fiction this de^gnation was 
not adopted. By the Iroquois it was called An-di-a-ta4t>&-te, 
"There Where The I^e Is Shut In," in reference to its mountais- 
bordraed shores. 

The fact that its thirty-two miles of smiling lovelinees formed an 
important section of the great watoway between the I'iiiglwli 
poaeeeeions on the south and the French on the north explahia the 
location of the sanguinary events that took place in its vioimtj 
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during the I^^ench and Indian WftT. Elveiy mile of its mountain-aides 
have echoed the merdlees whoop of Bsvagee, and over its oool bosom 
glitUring armiee have passed, to return cniahed hy defeat or flushed 
wiOx victory. Today its procession of vacationists far outnumber 
the armies of the past. 

l^AKE GEORGE BATTLE GROUND FABK oomprism the 
land immediately surrounding Um Lake George Battle Monument,, 
and includes the ruins of old Fort George. It was set aside as a 
public park by the Le^elature of the State of New York, and is in 
the custody of the New York State Historical Aawxdation. The 
asso<£ation haa laid a walk to the Battle Monument, and has cleared 
brush and opened paths in the park, thus trmiring f.tiia old fi ghting 
and camping ground easily accessible to the public. 

MAOIX>NOUQH NATIONAL MILITARY PARK. Im- 
mediately folk>wing the Battle of Lake Champlain (q. v.) 
and the Battle of Plattsburg (q. v.), on Sc9]t«mber 11, 1814, a 
hospital was established on Crab Island, about a mile from the main- 
land at BluS Point, to idiich the soldiers and sailora wounded in 
both engagements were taken. Both the British and American 
dead were buried on this island, with the excepticai of the o£Scers, 
the latter being intetred in the Flattabui^ cemetery. (See Downie, 
Capt. George.) The island was recently converted into a National 
Military Park, and a monument has been erected to commranorate 
the land and naval engagements of September II, 1814, and the 
battle between Benedict Arnold's fleet and the British in 1776. 
(See Battle of Valcour.) The shaft is plainly visible from the 
windows of the trains ]u«t south of Plattsburg, from the BteameiB 
trf the Champlain Transportation Company, and &om the porch of 
Hotel Champlain. 

McCREA, JANE. In the Union Cemetery, between Fort Edward 
and Sandy Hill, on a spot near the entrance, marked by a plain 
marble stone six feet high, repose the remains of Jane McCrea, irtioee 
tragic fate has not only been a Bubject of many a poem, song and 
romance, but, in the opinion <^ grave bistraians, had immense in- 
fluence upon the determination of national events. Ahhou^ the 
accounts have always been varied and contradictory, the facts 
^pear to be as follows : 

In the summer of 1777, Jane was living with her brother near 

Fort Edward, her father, a clei^;yman, being dead. She was beauti- 
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ful, Kccompliahed and Bpemll; loved tot her sTreetness of dlipo- 
mtioa. She is deBoribed as a handsome blonde, of large stature, 
finely formed, irith red-gold hair, vbich, wbea unbound, tmilad 
uptKi the ground. Her Wer, David Jones, was an officer in Bur- 
gc^ne'a army (see Burgoyne's Campaign), encamped four milee 
distant. To her be seat a party of Indians, under Duluth, a half- 
breed, to escort her to the British lines, where they were to be 
married by the chaplain. Mecmtime another party of Indians, 
also from the British camp, had captured her at the house where 
she was waiting. The two parties met, and there was a dispute as to 
which should claim her, in the midst of which La Loup, the other 
leader, shot her through the heart, and taking her scalp, carried it 
to the British camp, vhen the trophy was recognized by the lengUi 
and beauty of the hair. The nest day her body was recovered by 
her brother and buried in the oamp-ground of the American forces. 

The story of her death aroused the surrounding country much 
as the Battle of Lecdngton aroused New England. Her name was 
passed as a note of alarm along the Hudson and through the moun- 
tains of Vermont, caumng voluateers to assemble against Burgoyne 
BS nothing else bad done. Burgoyne himself, shocked at the barbarity 
of his savage allies, reproved them so severely that many Mt his 
service, "nms the martyrdom of Jane McCrea contributed in no 
small d^ree to his immediate defeat and surrender and to the 
bcflinning of the end of the struggle for American Independence. 

Tbe murder was committed July 27, 1777. On April 23, 1822, 
the remains were removed to the Fort Edwanl burial-ground, and in 
1852 to the spot where ^ey now repose under the following in- 
scription: "Here rest the remains of Jane McCrea, age 17, made 
captive and murdered by a band of Indians, while mi a visit to a 
relativein theneighbcH^ood, A. D., 1777. To commemorate one of 
the moHt thrilling incidents in the aimals of the Revolution, to do 
justice to Hxe fame of the gallant British officer to whom she was 
affianced, and as a simple tribute to the memory of the departed, 
this stone is erected by her niece, Sarah H»nim.h Payne, A. D., 18S2." 

MASONIC LODQEHOUSE, FIRST, in America, stood on the 
northwest com^ of Lodge Street and Maiden Lane, Albany. The 
comer-stone was laid May 12, 1768. The site is now occupied by 
ihb Masonic Temple. 

MILLS, COL. JOHN {1782-1813), the organiser of the Albany 
R^ubUcan Artillery, fell at the head of his regiment while repulsing 
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the British at Sackett's Baibor, May 28, 1813. In 1S43, faia body 
waa removed from Watertown, where at first it was buried, to 
Albany, permiBsion having been granted by the legialature to 
deposit the remaina in Capitol Park. Its transf^ waa accom- 
pliahed amid ^propriata military honors at Sackett's Harbor, 
Ofiwego, Syracuse, Schenectady, IVoy and Albany, the military, 
masonic and civic parade in the latter city being the largest that 
had evN been seen there. For nearly forty years the grave in 
C^tol Park was left unmarked, n^ected, not to say dishonored; 
but on May 30, 1883, with another great parade, the dust of the 
old hero was taken to the Rural Cemetery , where the MOb Memorial, 
a bronze eagle perched on thirty feet of towering granite, stands aa 
a suitable memorial to his services. 

MONTCALM DB ST. VERAN, St. Joseph, Marquis de, was 
bom at the Ch&teau Candian, near Nismee, France, February 28, 
1712, and died at Quebec S^tember J4, 1769. He entered the 
French army when only fourteen years of age, when his unusual 
ability won him rapid promotion. In 1756 he was pvoi command 
of tha troops in Canada, where he labored unceasingly, and at 
first with considerable success, for tha more stable foundation of 
French authority in the New World. The tide ot English deter- 
mination, however, had reached its flood, and the troops of France 
retreated before it at Ticonderoga in 1759. A few months later, 
col Septembear 13, 1759, Montcalm was mortally wounded in the 
desperate amault 4rf Wolfe upon Quebec and died the following 
day. "I am happy," he said, "that I shall not Eve to see the sur- 
render of Quebec." He was buried under the floor of the chapel 
of the TJisuline Convent in Quebec, where a ahell from Wolfe's 
victorious besiegers had made a cavity which had been hollowed 
into a grave. "In his funeral," said Parkman, "was the funoal 
<rf New France." 

MONTGOMERY'S EXPEDITION. One <^ the first plans at 
the colonists in the Revolution waa the capture of Canada, and in 
accccdance with this scheme an expedition waa fitted out under 
Gen. Philip Schuyler in 1775. Schuylra was taken ill, however, 
and the command devolved upon Gen. Richard Montgomery, 
an officer of long experience in the French and Indian and otlm 
English wars. Proceedii^ down Lake Champlain, he captured 
Fort Chambly on October 18, and Itud siege to St. Johns on the 
Richdiea River. Cailet<m, with a thousand troops, advanced to 
tM] 
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the relief of St. Johna, but was defeated by CoL Setb Warner &nd a 
force of three huadred men, mostly Green Mountain Boya, who 
had taken up & position on the bank of the Richeheu. Warner thei«- 
upon erected a fort at the mouth of the Richelieu to [n«vent the 
arriTal of reinforcement at St. Johns, and on November 3d the 
fortrees wsa surrendered to Montgomery. Montreal was taken 
on the 13th, and about the first of December Mont^mery Joined 
Benedict Arnold under the walls of Quebec 

On the lost day of the year 1775 an attack was launched against 
Quebec. A blinding snowatorm r^^ all day, and towards night 
Montgomery approached a batt^7 which be had failed to see in 
the bliszard, and was mortally wounded. The army withdrew up 
the St. Lawrence, where it passed the winter, suSering with the 
cold, with lack of provisione and with illness. The siege of Quebec 
vms continued under the leadership of Benedict Arnold, but without 
avail. In the early spring of 1776 a Congreeaional Commission, 
consisting of Benjamin Franklin, Samuel Chase and Charles Carroll 
wss diqiatched to Canada; but being unable to accomplish any- 
thing, it returned to Ticonden^a. Early in June, Gen, John 
Thomas arrived and took command of the army befrae Quebec, 
which, with reinforcements that were soon received, numbered 
tliree thousand. At this juncture, however, appeared that greatest 
soou^^ of the armies of fonner days — the smallpox — rendering all 
but nine hundred out of the three thousand men unfit for duty at 
one time. General Thomas thereupon retired to the mouth of the 
Richelieu River, irtiere he himself died of the dreaded disease. 
Tlie command thereupon devolved upon Geo. John Sullivan. 
About this time the garrison at Quebec was reinforced by the 
anival of Burgoyne with thirteen thousand men, and accordingly 
on June 14th Sullivan retreated with his entire army up the Richelieu 
River and reached Ticonderoga early in July. 

Hie Canadian expedition bod ended diaastrously, and the army 
that had been brought oS was in terrible condition, being described 
by John Adams as "disgraced, defeated, discontented, dispirited, 
undisciplined, eaten up with vermin, no clothes, beds, blankets, 
nor medicines, and no victuals but salt pork and flour." Surdy 
their de^erate condition was poorly calculated to withstand the 
advance o[ the British southward into the Champlain Valley. 
This advance was actually begun that same summer, but the littje 
flotilla of Benedict Arnold at the Battle of Valcour (q. v.), though 
itself defeated, adminiita«d such a drubbing to the English fleet 
les] 
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thftt the iDTttding f oroes letircd tot th« winter, until they oould 
pofect theii pUna tot Bu^ojroe'e Campaign (q. v.) of 1777. 

MORGAN, OEN. DAN, and his raiment of fire bundted New 
Jvaey riflemen, joined Genmtl Gstee at Stillwater, Auguet 16, 1777. 
In tbe blood; battle of September 19th, in which Aniold IhiBtrftted 
Burgi^ne's attempt to dislodge the Ammcan left wing from Bemis 
Heists, Morgan and bis men played a princq>al part; and in the 
final conflict, October 7th, in \rtuch the British army went to wrack, 
their Borices were equally eminent. It is said that when Morgan 
waa introduced to Burgoyne after the surrender, the British genend 
took bin) by the band, exclaiming: "My dear sir, you command 
the finest re^ment in Uie worldl" (See Battle of Saratoga.) 

Morgan's subsequent aduerement at Cowpens, S. C, where, wiUi 
nine hundrad men and a loss of twelve killed and sixty-coie wounded, 
he Ifillffjl laiA disabled two hundred uid thirty of tiie enemy, and 
todE BIX hundred prisonerB with a thousand stand of arms, is one 
of the t»illiant ch^iten in the histoiy of the Resolution. (See 
Mm^, Tim.) 

MOTEfE, CAPTAIN DE LA, erected Fort St. Anne on Isle La 
Motteinl66S,leavinghisnamefarthe island. (SeeCarignan-Salierea.) 

MOTHER ANN LEE, "the lady elect," founder of the Shakera, 
is buried in Watcrrliet, where she died in 1784, and where the aeot 
BtUl owns a large acreage. They were the first to establish a con>- 
munistio aettlemeot in the United States. Ann Lee (1736-64), 
iHiateTcr else she was, must have been a remarkable woman. Bom 
in Manchester, England, daughter of a blacksmith herself, at an 
early age a factory onployee and cook in an infirmary, she married, 
iriien a ume girl, a blacksmith by whom she had four children, all 
of whom died in infancy. Joining a sect known aa the Shakiiig 
Quakers, she became subject to visions and rerelationa, among the 
latter being one that she was the second appearance of Christ — 
"Ann, the Word." Utteriy without education, she began a cnuade 
against marriage as "the root of human depravity," was forthwith 
Bent to prison, and subsequently to a madhouse. Recdving a 
divine command to emigrate to Amoica, she did bo vritli seven of 
her foQowers in 1774, and in 1776, at WatervUet, established "The 
Church of Cbrirt's Second Appearance, " of which, after formally 
dissolving her marriage relation, she became the recognized head. 
But even in the wilds of Watervliet she did not eecape persecution. 
She was accused of witchcraft and, probably because she was 
[M] 
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oi^rased to all war, of being in secret oomspondence with the British. 
During the eummer of 1776 ahe waa imprisoned in Albany on the 
charge of high tceAsini, and subsequently placed in the Poughkeepme 
jail, where she was pardoned in 1777 by Gov. George Clinton. 
In 1780 Uie society increased laigely, and branches were established 
at New Lebanon, West Fitts&eld and other places in the East, all 
under the inspiration and leadership of Mother Ann. Ste had 
declared that when she left this world, it would be to ascend to heavoi 
in the twinkling of an eye, but this jH«gramme was not carried out. 
Returning to Watervliet, she died a natural death, and waa buried 
there, her grave, in accordance with the custom of the sect, being 
unmarked except by the pl^neet of monuments. 

MT. DEFIANCE, originaUy called Sugar Hill, waa the key to 
Fort Ticonderc^a. Its steep sides rise on the west of the railroad, 
just south of the station for Montcalm Landing, and are in clear 
view frcHn the trains. It commanded the defences of the old fort 
from the southwest, and made them absolutely untenable in the 
presence c^ an artiUoy fire from its Bunuoit. Nerertlieless, it waa 
left unfortified by Montcalm when he completed the fort, and was 
not taken adTantei^ of by Abercrombie in hie attack of 1758. It 
was not fully recognized as a great strategic point until Burgoyne 
occupied it in his investment of Ticonden^ in 1777, and thus 
compelkdtheretreat of General St. Clair. (See Burgoyne's Campaign.) 
Around this mountain might bo written a chapter (d errcff and 
incompetency which, in the perspective of time, would seem almost 
unbelievable. {See Fort Ticonderoga.) 

MT. INDEPENDENCE forms a pdnt projecting into Lake 
Champlain from the eastern shore, directly opposite Fort Ticon- 
deroga. It was so named by the troops in July, 1776, when a courier 
arrived with a copy of the Declaration of Independence, which waa 
read to the troops of the garrison by Cobnel St. Claii. It was 
fortified in 1777 by St. Clair. 

MOUNT McGregor, about twelve miles north of Saratoga, waa 
made historical by the death there of General U. S. Grant, which 
occurred July 23, 1885. It is now the site of a sanatorium maintained 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for the use of its agents. 

MURPHY, TIM, THE BENEFACTOR OF SCHOHARIE, 
was a Viiginian, who came north with Morgan's liflemoi. After 
the capture of Burgoyne, his company was ordered to Schoharie, 
Murphy remaining tixste after their term d service had expired. 
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Although acting without authority, he waa practically the leader 
in the desultory warfare that followed. He fought Indians in the 
Indian way, whs«ver circumstanccfi would permit. Hia double- 
barreled rifle was unerring in its aim, and he boasted after the war 
that he had killed forty redakina, half of whom he had acalped. He 
loved danger for danger's aake, yet, strange to say, never received a 
wound or bore a scar. The shooting of the British General Fraaer 
(q. v.), at Saratoga, is attributed to him. His bravery at the defoise 
of the Middle Fort at Middleburg (pee Forte in Schoharie Coun^), 
against Sir John Johnson, in the fall of 1780, is said to have prevented 
ila surrender. , 

"VriCHOI^ON'S EXPEDITION of 1709 was the firat important 
il move against the French in Queen Anne's War. A joint attack 
upon Montreal was proposed, one party to proceed from Albany up 
Ijike Champlain and the other to go by sea to Quebec, when th^ 
would advance upon the French from both directions. The land 
force was under command of Col. Francis Nidiolaoa, with 
CoL Peter Schuyler commanding the vanguard. The army- 
proceeded to the present site of Fort Ann and there awaited news 
of the arrival of the fleet at Quebec. It was during this advance 
that Fort Ingoldsby (q. v.). Fort Saratoga (q. v.), Fort Miller (q. T.), 
Fort Nicholson (see Fort Edward) and Fort Schuyler (see Fort 
Ann) were built. At Fort Schuyler, Nicholson made a hundred 
bark canoes and a hundred and ten bateaux for hia journey down 
Lake Champlain. The fleet never reached Quebec, being sent to 
Portugal instead, and accordingly, after waiting through many 
discouraguig delays, while hia army was decimated by sicknesa, 
Nicholson retreated to Albany, destroying all <tf the canoee and 
the forte as far southward as Fort Saratoga. 

Two yean later, in 1711, a similar joint expedition against Canada 
waa planned by the Colonies, and the land forces were again placed 
in conunand of Nicholson, who now held a general'a commission. 
He proceeded aa before up the Hudson to the site of Fort Ann, but 
had scarcely arrived when news was received that the fleet with 
which he was to co-operate had been wrecked at the mouth trf the 
St. Lawrence. Acccwdingly he at once withdrew to Albany. Thua 
these two atteu^te to invade Canada during Queen Anne's War 
ended without firing a shot. 

NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTS. The Rogal Magatuia, 
London, January, 1760, in an article describing the original forti- 
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ficatioDB at Crown Point, says: "The country in which this forti- 
fication is erected is one of the most fruitful in North Ammca, as 
appears from its being covered with Bugor-treea and ginseng." 

NORTH ELBA has other claim to mention than aa the htnne of 
John Brown, the hero of Harper's Ferry. It was for long a favorite 
summer home of the Indians, who raade the AdiroDdacks their 
hunting ground, and upon all the earliest maps one of their villagee 
is located in the township. 

OGHQTJAGA, the most important Indian town on the Upper 
Susquehanna, stood on both sides of the river. Just below a 
large bend in the stream. The present village of Windsor now 
occupies the spot. It waa burned hy Col. William Butler, in October, 
1778, some thirty or forty houses being then deatro3red. It was 
retaliation for this and similar deeds that led, a few wef^ later, 
to the tragedy of Cherry Valley (q. v.). To this village the noted 
New England divine, Bev. Jonathan Edwards, sent his second son 
and namesake, at the age of ten, to leam the Indian language, with a 
view of becoming a missionary to the aborigines; but when the 
war broke out a few months later, a faithful Indian, who had special 
care of the lad, returned him to his father in Massachusetts, carrying 
him part of the way on his bock. This boy was afterwaida President 
of Union Collie. 

OLD DUTCH PULPIT. In the Fwat Reformed Church, Albany, 
are the pulpit, hour-glass and Bible which came from Holland. 
The pulpit of oak, octagonal, four feet hi^ and three feet in diameter, 
was in use one hundred and fifty years, by eight successive pastois, 
as was also the hour-glass by which the preacher was timed by the 
whole congregation. Greatty did he offend if he failed to occupy 
his full sixty minutes. The Bible, with its wood and leather covers, 
brass comescs and clasps, was printed in 1730. 

OLD STONE FORT, in Schoharie, was built in 1772, as a church 
for tiie Dutch Reformed, the material being contnbuted by members 
d the ccmgK^tion, the names of whom— many of them— were 
carved on the stones, and are still visible. It was also used as a 
fort, and was attacked in the raid of October, 1780- Marks of the 
cannon-balls then fired at it are visible in the cornice on the north- 
west side. It was afterwards again used as a place of worship till 
1844. In 1867 it mo deeded to the State, and in 1873 donated by 
IMl 
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the State to the county. It oontaini an interceting oollectlan of 
idics, etc., the property of the Schohuia Historical Society. (See 
David Williams Monument and CoL Peter Vrooman.) 

OTSEGO LAKE has been called Lake of the Haunting Sbadmn 
by Miaa Constance Fenimore Woolson, a ^and-^eoe of James 
Fenimore Cooper, in refa^nce to the people of his virile imagina- 
tion, who, in hia norels, frequented ita shores. In an article in 
Harper'a Magatine, in December, 1871, iqipeaTed the foUoviDg 
vwaee by her: 

"O Haunted Lake, from out whose Edlver fountains 
The mightv Susquelianna takes its rise; 
O Hauntea Lake, among the pine-clad mountains, 
Forever nmi'ling upwards to the skies — 
"A master's band bath painted &U thy beauties, 
A master's mind hath peopled all tl^ shore 
With wraiths of mighty hunters ana fair maJdcsui 
Haunting thy foreet gliwlee forever more. 
" A master's heart hath gilded all thy valley 
Witb golden ^lender from a loving breast, 
And in thy little churchyard 'neath the pine trees 
A master's body sleeps in quiet rest. 
"O Haunted Lake, guard well thy sacred story, 
Guard well the memory of that honored name, 
Guard well the grave that gave thee all thy glory. 
And raised thee to enduring fame." 

PALMER, REV. BAY (1808-87), the first, and for sateen 
years (1850-66) pasbv of the Congrq;ational Church in 
Albany, holds high place among American hymnologiBts. His 
first effort in that line to attract any notice, " My Faith hookB Up to 
Thee," has been translated into more than twenty languages. Dr> 
Palmer is buried in the Rural Cemetery. 

PARKMAN, FRANCIS (1823-03), stands preeminent as the 
historian of the rise, decline and fall of the French powa in America. 
His books relating to the struggles of Prance to establish her power 
permanently in t^iis (»untry have never heia surpassed for their 
vivid and fascinating descriptions of men, events and scenes. The 
absolute accuracy of their data is unquestioned, for Paricman was 
above everything else a most painstakiiig histOTian, befwe ^loee 
searching inquiry no fact was too insignificant to receive the most 
minute investigation and verification. He went seven times to 
Europe to examine documentary evidmoe not elsewhere avail^le; 
1 1001 
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he repeatedly visited the remnants of the Indian tribee still in 
exiBt^ice; and pereonslly ei^lored the country of which be wrote. 
Never robuat, he became a victim to the rare enthueiaran with 
which he pureued hia reaearchea, until he was compelled at last to 
rely upon others to read to him, and amanuenses to write from 
dictatioti the last pagee of his work. Hie atru^e to complete the 
task which be bad set himself is one of the moat herda in the hiatoty 
of literature. 

In hie "Hiatoric Handbook of the Northern Tour" Parkman drew 
from bis several biatoriee such narratives as are connected with 
points of interest on Lake Champlain and I«ke George. There, 
m the beautiful style which baa given him unquestioned place in 
hterature as in history, he tells in detail the stories of the discovery 
of the two great lakee, the Battles of Lake George and Fort Ticon- 
deroga, the si^e and capture of Fort William Henry, and much 
other matter covering the same fiercely contested region. To 
those who are without either the time or inclination to read his 
longer works, the "Hiatorio Handbook of the Northern Tour" offers 
a welcome acquaintance with one of the most delightful histtvians 
of the country. 

PATROON SYSTEM, under which a large part of the region 
idxiut Albany waa settled, was established in 1629. Under its 
provisions any member of the Dutch West India Company who 
planted a colony of fifty souls over fifteen years of age was granted 
land for sixteen miles along the shore of a navigable river, ix eight 
miles on boUi sides, the extent into the interior being unlimited, 
l^tle to the soil was absolute in the patroon, and colonists were 
little better than serfs. Although the original provisions were 
greatly modified, many characteristics of the old feudal t«nure 
were continued till the middle of the Nineteenth Century, ^ving 
rise to the anti-rent agitation of 1839-47. (See Anti-Bentism.) 

PLATTSBURG, settled in 1784, was, durii^ the War <rf 1812, 
headquarters for the United States forces on the northenji frontier, 
and here Gen. Alexander Macomb aucceesfuUy withstood a vastly 
superior land force of British, under General Prevost, at the time of 
the naval battle of I«ke Champlain (q. v.). 

General Prevoet's advance on Plattsbuig was b^un September 4, 

1814, and the following day halted at West Chazy; on the 6th the 

British entered the village limits, but were driven back by the fire 

<rf the Americans, itho were entrenched on the aoufhera bank <d the 

IIM] 
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Saranao. The British then encamped about two mileB disttuit, 
waiting for the approach of theii fleet, which swung into view the 
morning of September 11th. While the fight oa the water was 
raging, the Siitiah made thdr asBault by land, approaching in 
three colunms, one by the principal bridge, one by the bridge in the 
village, while a third, which was to gtosb at a ford three miles above, 
waa led astray by a false road planned by General Macranb. The 
assault was aucoeesfuHy ledeted, and, hastened by the signal defeat 
of thdr navy, the next day the British, leaving behind the dead, 
dck and wounded, vast quantities of proviaiona, ammunition, UmiB, 
entrenching toola and ordinance stores, were in fuU flight for Canada. 
At Flattaburg is now located one of the poeta of the U. 8. Army. 
A beautiful monument to Samuel Champlain, surmounted by an 
heroic figure of the explorer, stands in the city, overlooking the 
broad waters of Cumberland Bay. 

POOR, ENOCH, at the head of a New Hampshire regimmt, 
was in Montgomery's Canadian enpeditioa of 1775-1776. On the 
retreat the Americans concentrated near Crown Point (q. v.), and 
Colonel Poor was actively occupied in strei^hening the defence at 
that post, till a council of general officers recommended its evacua- 
tion, which was accordingly ordered. In the first Battle of Saratoga 
(g. v.). Poor's brigade sustained more than two-thirds of the whole 
American loss in killed, wounded and missing. At the second 
battle, Focff, with Arnold and Morgan, led in the attack. 

PUTNAM, GEN. ISRAEL (1718-90), pethaps our meet strenu- 
ous old-time hero, distinguished himself, and three times, in 1756-58, 
came v«7 near his own death in the t^ritory here considered. As 
captain under Maj.-Gen. Phinehaa liyn^a, he was present at the 
Battle of Iske Geoi^^ and afterwards became one of the leading 
members of Rogers's famous band of Rangers that annoyed the 
enemy during the next two years. 

At Miller's Falls, seven miles south of Fort Edward, where the 
Hudson falls fifteen or twenty feet in eighty rods, it is recorded that 
Putnam bo astonished a party of Indiana hot in his pursuit, by 
steering his boat directly down the current amid ragged rocks and . 
whirling eddies to safety in the pool below, that they r^arded him 
as God-protected, and beUeved it would affront the Great Spirit to 
f urtiiw attempt his life. 

While stationed uptm Rogers's Island, opposite Fort Edward, the 
barracks in the town tocA fire, [facing the powdw i 
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bnminent dangn. Futmun, eroewjig upon tite ice, and unmindful 
<4 peril, against even the commandant'a t^ers to defdat, threw 
pailful after pailful of water upon the hindling magasine, till he had 
extinguished the flames and eaved the fort from impending deetnic- 
tion, though at the ejqienae of terribly bliatered legs, thighs, anna 
and face, and a consequent month in the hoepital. 

Another escape from the flames was even more dramatic. In 
August, 1768, he was taken prisoner hy Indians near Wood Creek, 
which flows just east of the Delaware and Hudson tracks, from Fort 
Ann into I^ke Champlain. His captors, evidently not the same 
party that saw his escape at Miner's Falls, after a few prdiminary 
tortures, had stripped and bound him to a tree, and the flames were 
thready crackling around him, when a French officer arrived most 
opportunely, kicked aside the firebrands, caSed and upbraided Uie 
savages, and released their singed but still unterrified victim. He 
was afterwBid sent to Montreal, and, in due time, exchanged, largely, 
it is said, through the efforts of Col. Peter Schuyler, who was him- 



QUEEN ANNE'S GIFr. The communion service used in St. 
Peter's Episcopal Chiorch, Albany, for t^ost two hundred 
years, conaists of eiz pieces of msssivB silver, each of which bears 
the royal arms, and the legend; "The gift of Her Majesty, Anne, 
by the Grace of God, of Great Britun, France and Ireland, and of 
Set Plantations in North America, Queen, to Her Indian Cbappel 
of the Onondawgus." 

"QUEEN ESTHER" was the granddaughtw of Catherine 
Montour, a half-breed Indian, supposed to have been the daughter 
of Count Frontenac. She was captured and carried into the Seneca 
country, where she married a young chief, and bad sevmal children, 
among them "French Margaret," who was the mother of Esther. 
The latter's superior mind gave her a great ascendency over the 
Senecas, among whom she ruled as sovereign. She accompanied the 
dele^tes of the Six Nations to Philadelphia, where her refined and 
attractive personality gained her many courtesies from the ladies 
of that city. But she is chiefly remembered by the awful part she 
took in the Wyoming Massacre (q. v.), when, to avenge the death 
of her son, killed in battle, she is charged with tomahawking fourteen 
petBons, although Sttaie aigues, chiefly from her reputed personality, 
that this could not be true. A ro«jc near Wllkes-Barre is called 
Queen Esther's rock. 
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RANGERB were s oorpe of adTeoturooB epirita raised by Robert 
RogNS during the Froicb and Indian War, to perform scout 
duty, make raida against the French, and harass them in ever; wqr 
poodble. Hie c^ganixation was continuaUy on duty, both as a 
whole and in detachments, and rendered a sarice as efficient as it 
was spectacular. Among his lieutenanta Refers numbered John 
Btark and Israel Putnam, two names which in aft«;-yean took 
foremost rank during the Revolution. 

RENSSELAER, formerly known as GreoibuBh, and by the Dutch 
as Het Gre«ie Bosch, across the rirer from Albany, was in two wars 
the rendeETOUfl tea troops. It was here that both the unfortunate 
General Abercrombie aod the eztiaTagant General Amherst col- 
lected in 176S-69 their respective anmes for the capture of the 
Frenoh forts on I^ke Champlain. About a mile away from the 
feny is the site of the barracks erected by the United States Govern- 
ment in 1812, with accommodations for 6,000 soldien mamhalled to 
d^end the frontier, 4^ invade Canada, as circumBtancea might 
require. Grawal Dearborn, Senior MajoMjeneral of the United 
States Army, and in command of the Northern Department, had his 
headquarters here for some time. Here, also, was the birthplace of 
Yankee Doodle (q. v.). 

RIEDESEL, BARON AND MADAME, were both with Bur- 
goyne (see Burgoyne's Campaign) at the time (rf his suttender. The 
Baion was in command of the Heesian troopa, which formed an 
important part of the expedition, and she, with her cfaildrea, accom- 
panied her hueband. For sis days, during the active hostilities of 
the Battle of Sorati^^ she and her companions remained in the 
cellar of what was afterwards called the Biedeeel House, opposite 
the mouth of the Battenkill, on the Hudson. It was she who ten- 
derly nursed the mortally wounded British general, Fraser (q. v.), 
and recorded his last words and wishes. After tbe surrender, both 
she and bra- husband were hospitablyentertained by General Schuyler, 
at the Schuyler Mansion in Albany, due acknowledgment of which 
is made in her lettera, published in Berlin, m 1800, and translated 
by W. L. Stone. 

ROCK DUNDEE lifta its bare surface above the levd of Lake 
Champlain iuet southeast of Juniper Island. It is small in extent 
and at times of high water or storm is bidden from view. From a 
distance it ia easily mistaken for a boat, and this has led to many 
umiiaing inoideuts which have become traditions of the locality. It 
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ia a ooDtinual object of intereat to paasengere on the steamen of 
the Cbamplain Tr&nsportation Company, which pass doae by it 
on entering and leavii^ Burlington at the aoutb. 

ROGERS, CAPT. ROBERT (1727-1800), a native of New 
Hampdiire, raised and commanded Rogers's Rangers, which acquired 
a great reputation in the vicinity of Lake George durii^ the French 
and Indian War. During 1756, with Fort William Henry aa a base 
of (q>aatioiis, he made thirt«eii daring itdds into the country around 
Ticond^T^. In January, 1757, his band <A one hundred and 
eeventy, white scouting north of that place, met with <me hundred 
French and uz hundred Indians, and lost one hundred men, though 
Ihey killed one hundred and fifty of French and Indians. In 
August he repulsed an attack <tf the French, under Marin, near 
Fort Ann. In 1759 he was sent by Sir Jeffrey Amherst from Crown 
Point to destroy the village, near the St. Lawrence, of the Abeuakis, 
or St. Francia Indians, who had long been the scourge of the frontier. 
This service he performed, killing two hundred Indians, although in 
getting back to the English outpost his force was almost annihilated. 
On one of his scouting expeditions, in March, 1758, he was pursued 
by Indians from Ticonderoga, and comii^ to the crest of a moun- 
tain at the lower end of Lake George, at a point where it sloped 
almost precipitately down to ^e ice, he took off his pack and allowed 
it to elide down through the anow. Then putting bis enowahoes on 
backwards, be descended by another route. The Indians on coming 
up, believed he had been met by another on the summit, and that 
they had fought and rolled down the clifi together. Seeing Ib^era 
unharmed on the ice below, they concluded that he was under the 
protection of the Great Spirit, and gave up the chase. Ihe precipice 
has since been known as Rogers's Rock. Hianameisalsoperpetuated 
in an island in the Hudson, opposite Fort Edward, where a block- 
house once stood and troops were encamped. 

Rogers's latter care^ was badly clouded. As commandant of 
Michilimaokinac, Mich., he was accused, although not convicted, 
of plottmg to plunder bis own fort and deliver it to the French. 
During the Revolution he was suspected by the Americans of beii^ 
a British spy; and afterwards violated his parole, accepting a com- 
mismoQ in the British Army. In 1778 he was proscribed and ban- 
ished, after which dat« his history is lost. He was a writer as well 
as fighter. His Journal has had different editota, (me being Franklin 
B. Hough, of Albany (1883). 

fiosi 
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RURAL CEMETERY, THE ALBANY, for which there is a 
ipeci&l station on the Del&vrare and Hudson, is the resting place o( 
many men eminent in their ooimtry'B history. Among them ara 
Gen. Philip Schuyler, Gen. Solomon Van Rensselaer, Gen. Peter 
Ganaevoort, CoL John Mills, Prea. Cheater A. Arthur, William 
L. Marcy, Daniel Manning, Thurlow Weed, and many heroes of 
the Civil War. • 

SANDY BILL, probably originally named Kingsbury, was at 
first BO nicknamed from the long Bandy hill on the main high- 
way leading north from the village. It was said to have been fas- 
toied to the beautiful village by Bu^oyne's teamsters. It waa 
incorporated in 1810 and the name changed to Hudson Palls in 1910. 
Sant^ Hill in the Gnit half of the last century was the most promi- 
nent village north of Troy and was noted for its distinguished latai. 
Among many could be named Gov. Silas Wright, Gov. Nathaniel 
Pitcher, William L. Lee, Chief Justice and Lord H^ Chancellor of 
the Sandwich Islands, Gen. Orville Clark, Atty.-Gen. John H. 
Martindale, and Hon. Charles Rogers. 

SARATOGA BATTLE MONUMENT, erected to commemoratfl 
tlie Binrender of Burgoyne (see Burgoyne's Campaign), is in the 
village of Schuylerville, which was fonnerly known as Old Saratoga. 
It stands within the lines of Burgoyne's intrenchmenta, on a bluff 
three hundred and fifty feet above the Hudson, and from a height 
of one hundred and fifty-five feet overlooks the grounds of the 
surrender. A stoircase of bronze leads from the base to thfl top, 
where can be seen the entire region between I«ke George, the Green 
Mountains and the Cstskills. On each of three sides of the mona- 
ment is a niche containing heroio statuw of Generals Gates, Schuyla 
and Morgan, while the fourth is left vacant, with the name of 
Arnold inscribed underneath. With the monument, and linii^c ita 
two stories, are decorations in bronze r^resenting historical and 
all^^cal scales connected with the campa^ of Buigoyne. The 
ccniier«tone was laid on October 17, 1877, when poems and addresses 
wen delivered by Horatio Seymour, George William Curtis, James 
Grant Wilaon, Alfred B. Street and William L. Stone. (See Battle 
of Saratoga.) It was formally dedicated by the State of New Y<hJc 
in Ootobra, 1912, with impressive civil and military ceremoniee. 

SARATOGA LAKE is three and a lialf miles east of the village (rf 
Saratoga Springs. It is about five miles in length, with an average 
width of one mile. Hero have taken place some of the most brilliant 
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and eocitiDg eoOeffi regattas ever held in America. It was a farorite 
resort of the Indians, as it is now of Bummer vaoationiats and exour- 
non parties. 

SARATOGA MASSACRE occmred on the morning of the I7th 
oi November, 174S, at old Port Saratoga, near the mouth of Fish 
Creek, vbere Schuylerville now stands. A hcnde of French and 
Indians, under the leadership oi Marin, bad come down feom 
Montreal to nud the eetttranents in the Connecticut Valley. The 
iq>proach of winter, however, and the lock of suitable proTisions, led 
the Indians to refuse to go eastward of Crown Poiot. Accordinglr, 
at the instance of Father Piquet, tbe French Prefect, ApostoLque of 
Canada, the band turned southward towards Fcnt Oruige. 

"The scowling portholes of the old Schuyler manmon seemed to 
laugh between the tendrils of the creepii^ vines. Suddenly, in the 
early morning, the scene of peace and proeperity was changed to 
slaughter, pillage and destruction. Phihp Schuyler, the elder, uncle 
<tf Gen. Phihp Schuyler, was offered immunity in the midat of the 
fray; but he scorned safety at the expense of his neighbors, and was 
shot to death in bis own doorway. Tlie houses and fort were burned 
to the ground, the cattle killed or burned in their stalls, and only 
one or two inhabitants escaped to tell the tale." — EUen HanHa 
Walworth, in Hutorie T(wna. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS takes i\a name from Fort Saratoga, 
which stood beside the Hudson on the present Bite of Schuylerville. 
Hie derivation of the word Saratoga, however, is shrouded in 
t^curity. Many attempta have been made to establish its meaning, 
but all have bwn conjectures, most of which are without sound 
foundation in the Iroquois language. It has been asserted, for 
instance, that it oomes from two Indian words meaning "Place of 
Salt," whence the Salt Springs, and also that it means "Place of 
Sparkling Waters." Tfaeee interpretations are erroneous, a fact 
especially evident since the original application of the word was to 
a pomt on the Hudson and not to the Springs at aU. The changes of 
time, however, have caused Old Saratoga to be entirely forgotten, 
except by those vbo find interest in history and tradition, while to 
the modem world the name has beoonie a synonym for Salt Springs 
and Sparklii^ Waters, and a designation for one of the beet known 
health and pleasure resorts on the Amoican continent. Thedevelop- 
ment of this celebrated watering place began at the High Rock 
Springs, which was known to the Indiana. As ktog ago as 1783, 
luff] 
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Qeoi^ WaBhington, Alexander Hamilton and Gov. George Clinton 
visited the Spring together. The liet of distinguiabed peraonsges 
vho have once enjoyed ita benefits and pleasurea would mote 
than fill this book <^ notea to oveiflowing. 

Next to the original Indian occupants, the ground on iriiich Uw 
village of Saratoga stands, and through iriiich the minaxl wateza ot 
Saratoga percolate, belonged to Rip Van Dam, fiho reodred it by 
allotment in 1770, but is otherwise unknown to fame. The Grrt 
hotd was buUt by Dirck Scought^ in 1771, near the High Rode 
Spring, and was occupied three years later by John Arnold <d 
Rhode Island. The aurroundings at that time included sixteeo 
Indian oabina in plain sight. Wolves howled and panthera screamed 
by ni^t, black bears were out for berries in the daytime, wild deer 
and mooee drank from brook and lake, and overhead eaglee aoar«d 
and built their nests in the lofty pines. 

The firat cottage owner waa Gen. Philip Schuyler, \tbo, in 17S3, 
built a Bummer-house near the Springs. At the time Sir WiUiam 
Johnson viaited the High Rock Spring, it ia said that the watera had 
ceased to flow over the top, and there is a legend to the effect that 
it was because some squaws had washed themselTes there that the 
(dfended waters shrank from tlteir polluting touch into the bosom of 
the rock. It was not tiU 1866 that a little acientifio tubing induced 
them to resume their ori^nal channel. ]Snowledge of the otlier 
springs, of which there are many, has come in some cases by careful 
searching, ia others by chance. Congreea Spring was discovered in 
1792 by Gov. John Taylor Gilman, of New Hampshire, a Revo- 
hitionaiy soldier and member of the Continental Congress, in honor 
of which it was named. Columbian Spring was first tubed in 1806 
by Gideon Putnam, who two yeais before had opened the Union 
Hotel, which was much larger than any that had preceded it, but 
small, indeed, compared with the munificent atructurca of the 
present day. Saratoga has bad many fires, each conflagration 
resulting in more commodioua and palatial accommodations, till, 
like the health and pleasure attractions whiiit surround them, they 
are without an equal in the United States. The erection of an 
adequate convention hall, in 1893, perfected arrangements by 
which the largest assemblages — political, religious, or fraternal — can 
be admirably housed, and many of the most important and inter- 
esting national gatherings are now regularly held at Sarah^ca. 

AH of tiie important springs in Saratoga have been taken over 

by the State, and many of those that had failed have betti bron^it 
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bade to their former liberal flow by scientifio treatment. Thc^ iire 
now controlled by the State for the benefit of all the pec^, with a 
oooaerTatJam which will forerer maintain the eiqiremacy of Saratoga 
among American watering plaoee. 

SCALPING waa practiced by both French and En^iah through- 
out the Colonial wars. They took not cady the »oalpe of Indians but 
thorn ct white men as wdl, and at some <^ the more atrocious masstk- 
tree it also i4>pearB that women and children were scalped in true 
Indian fashion. Some <^ the early writofl Justified the taking of 
Bcalpe from Indiana on the ground Uiat it increased Indian reepect 
for white men as fighters. The custom might better be attributed, 
however, to the thoroughness with which the first irtiite invadeis of 
the wilderness copied all of the methods id warfare of their savage 
opponents and aUies. Refers in his Journal repeatedly tella of the 
scalps that he or his rangers took in their skirmishes with the Fl'cnch. 
With a fine sense of propriety, however, he adopted a different tone 
when explaining in England how the T"'^'''"'' waged war in America. 
"Theyalwaya scalped thdr victims," he said, "for such is their bsibar- 
ous custom." During Amherst's Campaign of 1759 against Ticon- 
dfsoga the scalping (A women and children was expreesty forbiddot 
in General Orders of June 12th. " It is the General'a orders that no 
scouting parties or others in the srwy under hia command shall] 
whatsoever oppOTtunity they have, scalp any women or (Mdren 
belonging to the enemy. They may bring them away if they oan; 
but, if not, they are to leave them unhurted; and he is detcnnined 
that, if they (the French) should murther or scalp' any women or 
children who are subjects of the king of Ei^land, be will revenge it 
by the death of two men of ibe enemy, idienever be has occasion, 
for eveiy man, woman, or ohild murthered by the en^ny." 

SCHENECTADY MASSACRE. Schenectady stands on tlie rite 
of the great Mohawk "castle" and capital of the Five Nations. It 
was settled by Arendt Van Curler, or Coilear, from whom Lake 
Champlain received one of its early names, Ccn'lear's Lake. In 
February, 1690, a party of one hundred French and as many Indians, 
the latter under the leadership of Kiyn, '"Hie Great Mohawk," all 
beii^ sent southward from Quebec by Frontenac, ^iproached the 
town at midnight, on snowshoee, in the midst of a driving snow- 
storm, entered without being discovered, awoke the two hundred 
and fifty inhabitanto with tlie war-whoop, killed sixty on the epot, 
c^>tured ninety, and of the sixty-mx bousee burned M but six. 

luei 
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llie following "ballad" of Uie pedod, according to the e^iresBed 
wisb of the writer, supposed to have been a member of the garriaon 
at AJban;, hoa stayed on earth b»g af t«z he u dead. 

"A Ballad, im wbldi is set forth the horrid craeltiea practiced 
b7 the French and Indians on the night of the 8th of the last 
E^ruaiy. The which I did compOM last night in the space of 
one hour; and am now writing: the morning of Friday, June 
12th, 1690." 

" God pronxT long our Ung and quera, 
Our UTSB ana safeties all: 
A sod misfortune once there did 
Schenectady befoIL 
"'Pitaa toiih the woods of Canada 

Hie liVenchmen took their way. 
The petite of Schenectady 
To ci^Tate and slay. 
"They mardted for two and twenty daiee 
All through the deq>est snow; 



And eke tne drowsie villarars 

Had sought and fouid their i«ste. 
"The? Qiouj^ they were in saftie 
And drsanttit not of the foe; 
But att midnight tliey all awoke 
In wondermemt and woe. 
"For they were in their pleasant beddee 
And aoundelie sleeping, when 
£ach door was sudden open broke 
By six or seven men. 
"The men and women, younge and olds. 
And eke ibe girls and boys, 
AD started up in ^^eat affright, 
Att the alarming noise. 
"Hot then were murther'd in tlieir beddea 
Without shame <a remorse; 
And soone the floors and street were strewed 
With mai^ a bleeding corse. 
"The Tillaee soon b^un to blaie. 

Which shew'd the horrid siidit, — 

But, O, I scarce can besre to tdl 

The mis'ries of that ni|^t. 

"They threw the inftmte in the fire, 

The men they did not spare. 

But billed all which they could mtd 

Tho4^ aged or tho' tail. 

IlUl 
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"O, Chrigtet In tbe still midnight air 
It sounded dism&lly, 
Tbe women's prayers, and the bud Bcreami 
Of their great agony. 
"Methinka aa if I hear them now, 
All ringing in mj ear, 
He shrieks and eroans and woeful sigba 
Th^ uttered in their fear. 
"But some run off to Albany 
And told the doleful tale, 
Yett though we gave oui cheorful ud 
It did not much avail. 
"And we were horribly afraid. 

And shook with terror, when 

They told us that the Frenchmen wa« 

More than a Uiousand men. 

"The news came on the Sabbath mom 

Just att the break of day. 

And with a companie of horse 

I gall^ied away. 
~ n we found the IVenoh were gone 



e up with the Frenchm^, 
Att a most likelye place. 
"Our soldiers fell upon their reap 
And killed twenty -five; 
Our young men were so much enrag'd 
lliey took scarce one alive. 
"D'Aillebout them did commande 

Which were but thievish rogues. 
Else why did they consent and goe 
With bloodye Indian do^es? 
"And here I end the long ballad 

Thti which you just have redde, 
I wish that it may stay on earth 
Long after I am dead." 

SCHUYLER FAMILY has, from the earliest times, held a most 
prominent place in the history of the country. Phihp Pietersen Van 
Schuyler was the fiiBt of that name in the colony, and his son, Col. 
Peter Schuyler, was first mayor of Albany when it was incorporated 
in 1686. It was Peter who led an expeditkm against Fort Ia Pranie 
(q. T.) in 1691, following the one of his brother, John Schuyler, 
againsttheBameplacein]690. Peter's son wea Gen. Philip Schuyler, 
[1111 
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bora at Alban; ia 1733, and active in the n«nch and Indian War 
and in the Berolution. In the latter he organized the expedition 
irtiich waa to proceed gainst Canada by way of Lake Cltamplain, 
but waa forced by illnees to turn overtbe command to General Mont- 
gtonery. After the evacuation of Ticondeioga by St. CIeut, he waa 
accuaed at neglect of duty and himself demanded a full and complete 
trial by court-martiaL He waa finally acquitted of every charge 
with the highest honor, and this acquittal was confinned by Congreea. 
TTiw daughto' £liaabeth married Alexander Hamilton. 

llie Schuyler mansion etood at the head of Schuyler Street in 
Albany, and it was in this house that lAft^ette, Baron St^iben, 
Benjamin Franklin, and many other notable persona were enter- 
tained, among them being Burgoyne, irtio came there sa a priaoner 
after the surrender at Saratoga. It was at this house, in the summer 
of 1781, that Canadians and Indians plotted to abduct Gen. Philip 
Schuyler and carry him from his home in Albany to Canada f<x 
ranaom. Hie house was surrounded with armed men, but the 
General had been wanted, and barring and fastening the docss, the 
family nuhed upstairs, only to remember at the last moment that 
the infant da^^ter had been left sleeping in her cradle in the nursery. 
The mother was flying to its rescue, but the General held her back, 
aa the doors were giving way. Thereupon her third daughtw (aftra^ 
wards wife of the last Patroon) rushed down-staire, caught up the 
infant and bore h off ia safety. As she ran, an Indian hurled hia 
tomahawk, which cut her dress, within a few inchea of the cbild'e head, 
and struck the staii^ail at the lower turn, the cut being visible today. 
Frightened by the supposed approach <^ aasistanoe from town, the 
maraudoa b^ a retreat, carrying off nothing of greater value than 
the Qen«sl'a silver. 

SCHUYLER ISLAND, in Lake Champlain, on the nortbeasteni 
side of Corleat or Douglas Bay, is io full view from the car windows 
as the train winda around the beautiful shores of the bay. It ia 
believed to have derived its name from the fact that Gen. Fliilip 
Schuyler encamped there several daya on an ei^iedition to Canada. 
After Arnold's battle with the British fleet under Carleton (see Battle 
of Yalcour), and when he had slipped away from Carleton in the 
daiknees, he repaired some of his vessels, which were in sinking con- 
dition, in the ehelter irf this island. 

80REL, CAPTAIN DE, was one of the officers of the Caiignan- 
Salieree (q. v.) regiment sent by Marquis de Tracy in 1660 to build 
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A chain of forte up the Richelieu River and on I^ke Champlain. 
Hie memory ie peipetusited by a name eometimee applied to tiia 
Richeliea Rirer — theSoreL 

SPLIT ROCK. A short distance north of Weetport, on the west 
aide of Lake Champlain, ie a remarkable rock, thirty feet high and 
half an acre in extent, which is separated from the mountain by a deep 
deft twelve to fifteen feet wide. It waa called Rock Regio by tiie Indi- 
ana, from an Indian chief who was drowned there, and who wae be- 
lieved tA have taken up hie reaidence in the wat«r under the rock. He 
had power over the winda and waves, and to propitiate him the 
Indians were accustomed to throw Etfts to him as they paaeed in their 
canoes. Upon thereturnofDeCourcd]es'sExpedition(q.v,)from the 
Mohawk in 1666, Arendt Van Corleai accompanied the party. 
Wlien opposite Split Rock, ao said the Indiana, he made insultii^ 
gestures to the chief in the wat«r, upon which the old Indian raised 
a Budden wind, upset the canoe, and drowned the celebrated Dutch- 
man for his lack of respect. Split Bock was the boundary between 
the Mohawks and the Algonquins, and in 1713 it wae acknowle^ed 
by the Treaty of Utrecht as the limit of English dominione. In 1760 
it waa fixed ae the boundary between New York and Canada. This 
limit was officially acknowledged aa late as 1774, but in the following 
year the Americans paaeed it under arms, and won and still hold the 
territory for eeventy-eeven miles to the north. 

SFRUCS BEER. IndeecribingthegatheringofGeneralAmherst's 
forces at the head of Lake Geoige, in 1759, Parionan says: "A 
frequent employment was the cutting of opruce tops to make spmce 
beer. Thisinnocent beverage waa reputed Bovereig;a against scurvy; 
and such was the fame of ita virtues that a copious supply of Weat 
India molasses used in concocting it was tboi^t indispensable to 
every army or garrison in the wilderness. Throi^out this cam- 
paign it ia repeatedly mentioned in general orders, and the soldios 
are promised that they shall have as much as th^ want, at half- 
penny a quart. " 

STARK, JOHN, was bom at Londonderry, N. H., August 27, 1728, 
anddiedatMancheater, N.H., MayS, 1822. He thus Uved through 
the most strenuous period of the Colonial wars, the Revolution, and 
the War of 1812. In both the French and Indian and the Revolu- 
tionary struggles he was an active participant, and during the later 
years of his life tlie recipient of an homage and veneration as well 
earned on the field of battle as that of any soldier in American bietOTy. 
tiwi 
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8taA first saw active Krvioe when he became a lieutenant in 
Rogoa'B Rangers in 1755, though he bad had much ei^>erience in t^ 
wildimeflB before this as a hunter, trapper and pioneer and aa & 
captive for a short period among the St. Francis Indiana on the St. 
Lawrence. Indeed, bo quick had he been to exhibit those virtues 
most admired by the Indians that he was given considerable freedom 
by his cttptois, and was finally adopted into the tribe ae one of its 



Throughout the records of the French and Indian War, from 
1756 to 1759, Stark's name recura with unusual frequsQcy, both ia 
the reports of scouting eitpeditions, and in the almost equally exciting 
accounts of the fortified camps. It is recorded that the attack of 
Vaudreuil on Fort William Henry (q. v.), in the early morning of 
March 18, 1757, was repulsed solely because of the vigilajice <rf 
Stark. On the eve of St. Patrick's Day Staric had overheard membeiB 
of an Irish regiment, with which the fort was garriBoned, pl anning 
their celebration for the following day. He thereupon issued orders 
to the sutler that no rum should be given to the Rangera under his 
command on St. Patrick's Day without his written order. Stark 
then retired, and instructed his orderly to say to all applicants that 
his hand was lame and he could issue no ordera. The Rangers wtt« 
thus reluctantly obliged to look on at the celebration of the Irish 
raiment, and incidentally to mount guard upon the walls of the fort. 
Anticipating just such a celebration, Vaudtoiil hod planned his 
attack for that night. He found the Rangers wsitii^ at the first 
assault, aod Stark atiumg tiiem, all lameness gone from his hand. 

On another occasioik, in January, 1757, irtien a party of Rangav 
had retreated before a superior force of the French and had reached 
the ice on Lake George, about forty miles from Fort William Henry, 
Stark volunteered to proceed to the !<xt on anowshoes and return 
with slei^ for the wounded. All the preceding day and night he 
had undergone the most severe exertion, in action and during the 
retreat. Nevertheless he covered the forty miles to Fort William 
Henry by evening, and returned to his comrades with sleighs and a 
reinforcing party early the next morning. 

Stark's most memorable service in the Revolution was the defeat 
of a detachment of British and Heeaitms under Colonel Baum, which 
had been sent by Burgoyne from Sarati^a to aeize guppliee located 
at Bennington. Stark rallied a strong force of volunteers and in a 
severe oigaganent defeated and captured the British and Hessian 
detachment. His defeat of Baum was largefy responsible for the 
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failuTe of Burgoyne'a Campaign (q, v.). Stark was subsequently 
^ipointed a btigadier-gmeral in the Colonial anny and was placed 
in oommand of the Northern Department, whidi included TaIth 
Qeorge and Lake Champlain, the Boene of tixe memorable eqiloite 
of hia earlier life. 

STEVENSON, ROBERT JJOVTS (1850-M), "Ow beet bred 
writer (rf hia time," spent several months ia 18S7-88 at Saranao Lake, 
in the Adirondacks, making the brave fi^t for life which he kept 
up uncomplainingly till the end came in far-away Samoa. The 
close ot one of his most pow^ul and characteristic novels, "The 
Master of Ballantnie" (1S89), is laid in thecountry north of Albany. 
His ballad of Ticonderc^a is one of the real Uteraiy products of 
that bistoric place. (See Cami4)ell, Major Duncan.) 

STONE, WILLIAM L. (1792-1844), was a ncTOpaper writer and 
bistMiaD who paid much attention to events and individuals con- 
nected with Colonial life and the Revolution; and to him the world 
ia indebted f<a the truth in r^ard to many things about which 
tl>ere had be^i much misstatement. Among his works are: "Border 
Wars of the American Revolution," "Life of Joseph Brant," "Life 
of Red Jacket," "Poetry and History of Wyoming," "Unoas and 
Miantcmomah." His oiUy son and nameeake (1835), who followed 
closely in hia father's footetepe, delivered the historical address 
at the laying of the corner-stone of the Saratoga monument, and 
wrote"LifeaiidTimesof Sir William Johnson," "Letters and Jour- 
nals of Mrs. General Riedeeel," "Iiife and Militaiy Journals of 
Majoi^^jeneral Riedeael," "Reminiscences of Saratoga and Ballston," 
and"Balladaof tbeBiu^ayneCampaign." A tablet to hia memory 
was onveiled by bis family at the dedication caanasaee ctf the 
monument, in October, 1012. 

SDLLIVAN'S EXPEDITION was dispatched in 1778 to chasUse 
the Senecas and Tories of western New York for their atrocities in 
the Wyoming Valley. Gen. James Clinton, brother of Govonor 
Clinton, and father of De Witt Clinton, who had been for some time in 
command at Albany, was ordered to Join Sullivan at Tioga Point, on 
the Susquehanna River. He reached Lake Ota^^ July 17th, but, 
finding tiie outlet too ahallow for bia purpose, proceeded to dam tba 
water, thereby raising the lake at least two feet. Meantime the 
brigade remained in Cooperstown till August Stii, when the boats 
were tranBterred to the stream, and the invalids, baggage and pro- 
visions loaded thereon. The remainder of the soldiers pr^ared to 
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march on both ddea. The surplus vater was cautkmaly drawn off, 
and with the overflow thus horded the flotilla was carried over 
shoals and flats, reaching Tioga Point in time to co-operate with 
SuIUtod and win the Battle <tf Newtown (now £lmira). The 
Indiana were defeated with great loss, all resistance on their part 
was crushed, and their settlements were deetroyed. 

SUSQITEHANNA TRAIL. "Thetnuls which followed the Sus- 
quehanna and branches formed the great route to the south and 
west from central New York. Into the most distant regions the 
tribes <^ the Iroquois, from the earlieet ages, have gone over this 
highwE^r d their own biulding for purposes of war, plunder and 
pleasure. Along the banks of i^i*i stj'etun tr^ls had been deeply 
worn by red men's feet. In many caaea the white men's roads were 
actually built by widenii^ the trails, as was the case with the pieeent 
road from Sidney to Uoadilla, on the north side of the rivo;, and 
the main thoroughfare to Oneonta. An Indian trail was from twelve 
to eighteen inches wide, and often worn to a depth of a foot where 
the soil yidded. In time of war, trained runners were Knph^'ed to 
cany messages. One Indian could run one hundred miks a day." 
— Halaey, in "Old Neio York Fro/Uier." 

fyELEGRAPH, BIRTHPLACE OP THE. In the upper rooms 
i. of the Albany Academy, Joseph Henry, from 1826 to 1832 one 
of its teachers, first 'demonstrated the principle of the magnetic 
telegraph in traneroitting intelligence by ringii^ a bell through a 
mile of wire strung around the room. Morse subsequently invented 
a code of sign^ and the machine for making them, and the thing 
was done. "The click heard from every joint of those mystic wires 
which now link together every city and village all over this continent 
is but the echo of that httle bell which first sounded in the upper 
room of the Albany Academy." 

UNADTTjLA was the place where the last attempt was made to 
prevent the Six Nations from Joining hands with the English 
against the Americans in the Revolution. A conference was held there 
in July, 1T77, between General Herkimer, who came on with 380 
mihtia, and Chief Joseph Brant, at the head of 130 warriors. After 
a long talk Brant refused to remain at peace. He declared that 
the Indians were in concert with the King, as their fathers and 
grandfathers had been; that the Kill's belts were yet lodged with 
IIM] 
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them, and they couldnotfalaifytheir pledge; that General HerkitiKr 
and the rest had joined the Boston people against the King; that 
Boston people vere resolute, but the King would humble them; 
that the Indiana had formerl; made war on the whites all united, 
andnowthatthey weredivided, thelndianswerenotfrightened. Ilie 
iDdians raised the war-whoop, but for the time were restrained by 
Brant. Just then the bright July aun was clouded, and s tenific 
storm of hail and rain compelled both sides to seek shelter, an omen, 
B8 it was thought, <^ the dire events that soon devastated that 
unfortunate frontier. Unadilla waa a Tory settlement, and suffered 
from the other side. 



VALE OF TAWASENTHA is Longfellow's Indian name for the 
valley of the Normaimkill, croaaed by the Susqudianna Dirision 
of the Delaware and Hudson, in Albany county. It was the home of 
Nawadaha, the Bweet singer. 

"In the vale of Tawasentha, 
In the green and silent valley, 
By the pleasaat water courses 
Dwelt tne ainger Nawadaha. 
Round about the Indian village 
^read the meadows and the comfields. 
And beyond them stood the forest. 
Stood toe groves of sintpng pine ti«ea. 
Green in summer, white in wint«av 
Ever aighing, ever singii^. 
"And the pleasant water courses; 
You could trace them through the TaDejr 
By the ru^iing in the springtime, 
By tiie alders m the summer, 
By the white fog in the autuinn. 
By the black line in the winter; 
And beside them dwelt the singer. 
In the vale of TawaBentha. 
In the green and silent valley. 
There he sang of Hiawatha, 
Bang the aong of Hiawatha." 

—LangJiMoie. 

VAN CORLEAS OR CURLER, ARENDT, was a Holland 
pioneer of the Seventeenth Century, who founded Schenectady, 
made peace with the Indians, and for many yean had Jurisdiction 
from Beerea Island, in the Hudson, to the mouth of the Mohawk, 
controlling nearly a thousand square miles of fur-bearing territory. 
He was accidentally drowned, at the age of sixty-seven, ofi Split 
11171 
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Rock (q. v.)i in i^ie Cbampltun, afterward known to the Dutdi 
aa Corlear'e I^tke. 

VAN BENSSELAER, GEN. SOLOMON (in4-1862), who ia 
buried in the Rural Cemetery (q. v.), was with "Mad" Anthony 
Wayne at the Battle of Maumee Rqiids, August, 1794, and was 
shot through the lungs. He refused a Uttv. "You young dog," 
exclaimed Wayne, "how are you going?" "I am ao officer of the 
cavalry," was the reply, "and I go on horaeback." "You will 
drop by the road, " said Wayne. "If I do, Just oover me up, and let 
me die Uiere." He had his way, rode six milea supported on either 
aide by a dragoon, and Uved to lead the attack at Queenston Heights, 
October 13, 1812, vriien he was again severely wounded. He was 
aftoirards postmaster at Albany, and served in Congteee. His 
brother Nicholas, a colonel in the Revohition, was daqutched by 
General Gates to carry the newa of the surrender of Buigoyne to 
Albany. 

TAN SCHAICE'S ISLAND is one of the time in the Hudaca 
at the mouth of the Mohawk, where, in the summer of 1777, Oennal 
Schuyler cast up fortifications to dispute with Buigoyne the passage 
of that rivor, should he ever get that far. The earthwo^ are visible 
from the car windows. (See Burgoyne's Campaign, and Hudam 
River.) 

VROOMAN, COL. FETEB, oommanded the Middle Fort m 
Schoharie county during Johnson's and Brant's invasion in Octobm, 
1780. He WB8 prominent in all the border warfare of this sectiwi 
throughout the Revolution, and was laigdy responsible for the 
repulse of the Tory invaders. A monument to his memory was 
unveiled at the Old Stone Port (q. v.) on October 17, 1913, by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

WARNER, SETH, one of the leaders of the Green Mountain 
Boys, was bom at Roxbury, Conn., May 17, 1743, and died ' 
there Deoember 26, 1784. He was second in command at the 
Cloture of Ticondraoga by Ethan Alleo, in May, 1776, and was 
subsequently a colonel of Vermont militia. He performed much 
valuable service in the Revolution, commanding the rear guard of 
St. Clair's retreating army at Hubbardton. He was a prominent 
factor in the Battle of Bennington, which had such disastrous effect 
upon the fortunes of Burgoyne at Saratoga. A statue of him now 
stands bende the Battle Monument in the village of Old Bennington* 
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WAR PATH OF THE NATI0N8 has been ^>plied by lattennlajr 
historiana to the old military road built by G^i. 8ir William Jotmaoa 
in 17fi5 (see Johneon's EbqMdition), and later in conetaat use for 
militaty purpoeee thnni^iout the ]P^enoh and Indian and Revo- 
hitionary Ware. It led from Fort Edwaid to Fort William Hemy, 
and its location practically follows the main streets of Hudson 
Falls, Glens Falls and Lake George. From Glena Falls tA Lake 
George its course has been marked by the Glens Falls Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. Over it have passed 
the armies of Johnson, Webb, Abercrombie and AmherBt; the forces 
of Dieekau and the flying ecouts of Montcalm^ the British troops 
under Buigoyne and Riedeeel; the American commands of Arnold, 
Schuyler, Stark and Gates; and, still later, the troops of Gen. 
Gecn^ Jzexd hurrying to the support <A Sackett's Harbra', in ibe 
War of 1812. "The OH Indian Road"— okl before mitten history 
began — it contains the strat^c heart of the continent; and while 
through its portals today there flow on^ the pulsing throngs of 
peace, so long as time endures it will rouse a just and martial pride 
in the breast of every patriotic American. 

WATERVLIET ARSENAL, where great guns are cast, is one of 
the chief ordnance factories of the United States Army. Twelve 
acres were purchased, and the first buildings erected in the first 
decade of tlie last century. They stand between the railroad and 
the riva- in Watervliet. 

WEBSTER'S TOAST, as given at the reception to General 
Lafayette in Albany, July 1, 1825, is as follows: "The ancient and 
honorable city of Albany, where General Lafayette found his head- 
quarters in 1778, and where men of his principles find good quarters 
at flJl times." 

wmiKaALL, formerly Skenesborough, was founded by Philip 
Skene, a major in the English Army, who, in 1750, was given a large 
grant of land on Lake Champlain, which he increased by purchase 
to about 60,000 acres. He was made governor of Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga, judge and postmaster, established sawmills and foun- 
dries, constructed and sailed vessels on the lake, and opened roads to 
Albuiy. His house, situated on William Street, was of stone, thirty 
by forty feet, two and one-half stories high; and his bam, also of 
stone, was one hundred and thirty feet long. The keystone of the 
arched doorway, bearing the letters " F. K. S." and the date " 1770, " 
ispreeervedinthewallsoftheB^ttistChurdi. In the Revolution he 
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aadhisBon&ctedasKuideetoBurgoynefromCanada; but when the 
British evacuated Skenesborough, their commander, General Haldi- 
mand, fearing the eettlemeat might be of service to the Americans, 
ordered it burned, and ColonelSkene saw an invested fortune and the 
fruita of many years' labor destroyed by hia own countrymen. Later 
he was attainted of treason by the State of New York, and hia estate 
confiscated. So he returned to England where he waa given twenty 
thousand pounds and a life pension. X>uring the War of 1812, the 
fort and blockhouse at Whitehall were rebuilt by the Amerkans. 

WILKES-BABRE, in Lucerne county, Pennsylvania, the southem 
terminus of the Delaware and Hudson, was named after John Wilkea 
and Col. Isaac Barre, advocates of the Colonists in the British 
Parliament during and preceding the Revolution. It was settled 
in 1769, but five years later, during the Fennamite- Yankee War, 
twenty-three out of twenty-eix buildings were burned, and it was 
rather alow in again getting started. The Wyoming Monument, 
near-by, marks the site of one of the moat sanguinary epiaodee of the 
Revolution. (See Wyoming Massacre.) 

WILLIAMS MONUMENT, a huge boulder near Lake George, 
was placed in position in 1854, by graduates of Williams CoU^e, to 
commemorate the founder of that institution, who was instantly 
killed while at the head of Ids command, September 8, 1777, in his 
forty-second year. (See Battle of Lake George.) It is said that, 
while on his way with twelve hundred New England soldiers to Join 
Geno^ Johnson, he had, at Albany, a presentiment of early death, 
and then and there made a will leavii^ the most of hia property to 
found a free school at Williamstown, Mass., the funds from wbioh, 
after accumulation for thirty yean, became the foundation of the 
college. 

WILLIAMS MONUMENT, THE DAVID, stands in the yard 
near the Old Stone Fort (q. v.), in Schoharie. It was erected in 1876, 
by the State of New York, to commemorate one of the captcrs of 
Maj. John Andrfi, who was arrested as a spy, September 23, 1780, 
and hanged October 2 of the same year. So impressed was General 
Washington with the patriotism of these three men in refusing all 
bribes offered by AndrS for his release that, although they delivered 
up their prisoner without claiming any reward, or even leaving th^ 
names, Washington sought them out, and on his recommendation 
Congress presented each with a silver medal bearing on one side the 
word Fidelitjf and on the other the legend Yincet amor patriae. 
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WiDiamB also received a pension of $2,000 a year from the govern- 
ment. After the war he bought a farm in Albany county that had 
been the property of Daniel Shays, the leader of Shaya's Rebellion. 
In December, 1830, be visited New York by invitation of the Mayor, 
iriio gave him a horse, hamesa and carriage, and tlie pupils of one 
of the public schools gave ^im a silver cup. He died near Liivingston- 
Tille, August 2, 1831, aged 77. 

WING'S FALI^ waa the raiginal name of Glens FaUs, the name 
beii^ changed, it is said, as a result of a wine supper given by Col. 
John Glen of Schenectady, quortemiBater during the French and 
Indian and also the Revolutionary Wan. 

WINTHROP'S EXPEDITION. Following the Schenectady 
Massacre (q. v.), which occurred February 8, 1690, and brought the 
EngUsh coloniHtfi to a realization of the dai^er wiiich threatened 
from the north, Governor Leisler, of the Province of New York, 
proposed a union of the New York and New England colonies, for 
the purp<»e of driving the French from Canada. In furtherance of 
this plan, he called in New York, in April, the first Colonial Congress 
that ever assembled in America. It was finally agreed that an army 
<^ about eight hundred should be raised, and the number of men to 
be provided wcra apportioned among New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Plymouth. Even Maryland to the south promised 
one hundred. The command was given to Fita John Winthrop, who 
waecommisBionedaniajor-generalforthepurpoBe. He left Hartford, 
Connecticut, on July 14th, and in seven days (for the country waa 
then almost impassaLIe) arrived in Albany, where the balance of 
the troops were finally collected. On the 30th of July the advance 
waa begun. The army waa small and correspondingly mobile, yet 
the difficulties which it met in its maroh northward through the 
wilderness were well nigh insuperable. We have an accurate account 
of its prt^rees, drawn from ori^nal sourcee, by Benjamia Clapp 
Butler, which is d much interest today as a contrast betwera Eoodem 
transportation and the laborious progress of Winlhrop'a little com- 
mand. The trains of the Delaware and Hudson now leave the old 
Northeast Gate of Fort Orange (see Albany), and in lees than three 
hours traverse mile by mile the same route that Winthrop's forces, 
going light, and inured to forest travel, covered so wearisomely 
in three times that number of days. 
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wfttcr passes Bc „ , 

bebw it is disturbed and rageth, as in a great sea, o 
by rocks and falls therein.' 

"AuKUSt 2d. The General moved forward to Saraghtoga 
(Schuylerville}, about fifty miles from Albany, where was a 
UocknouBe sjid some Dutch soldiera. At this place, he was 
joined by Mr. Weesets, rectvder of Albany, and a comply 
of the principal sentlconen, volunteers from that dty. He 
here got letters from Mai. Peter Schiryler, the mayor of 
Alt»ny, who had preceded him with the Dutch troops, to the 
effect that be was up to the Second Carrying Place (Fort Miller), 
making canoes for the army. Thus far "the wa/ had becoi 
very good, only four great wading rivers, one oi them (the 
Mohawk) dangerous for both horee and man.' 

"August 4th. Dmded the proyisions, thirty-five cakes of 
bread to each soklia, be^es the pork, and moved up eight 
miles (to Fort Miller); the Dutch soldina carryii^ up their 
supi^ee in their birch canoes and the Connecticut troops 
cairying them oa horses. Here the water passeth so violmtly, 
by reason of the great falls and rocks, that canoes cannot pass, 
BO they were forced to cany their Noviaions and canoes on their 
backs, a pretty ways to a passable part of the river.' 

"August 6tii. The soldiers marched, with their provisioiia 
on horses, about eisht miles, to the Great Carrying Place (Fort 
Edward), tiie Dut<£ having gone up in their canoes. 

"August 6th. The command marched over the Carrying 
Place twelve miles, to the forks on Wood Creek (Fort Ann). 
The way was up a continual swamp aboundiiig wiui tall white 
" " ' leOoieral' ' ' 



pine. The New York comi»niee excited the Qoieral's admira- 
tion at the vigorous manner in which, and without any reDining, 
they carried their canoes and provtsiona across upon meir Dacks. 

"August 7th. Having sent thirty horses back to Saraghbwa 
for more piovimons, under command of I'^p'g " Thomilson, ue 
General paned down the creek with two fiTes of musketeers, 
in bark canoee, flanked b^ the Indians inarching by the river- 
side, commanded by CaptamStanton, to the Hautkul (Whitehall), 
where he encamped with M^or Schuyler and the Mohawk 
captains, on the north side of Wood Cieek. 

"On the 0th of August, information came through Captain 
Johnson, who had bran sent to Albany some days since to 
procure additional auppliee of provisions, that the Senecas and 
other Indians, yrbora he eitpected to meet at the Isle La Mott^ 
near the north end of I^ke Champlainj had not left their 
country on account of the smaS-poz breaking out among them. 
The expression they used was 'that the Great God had atopt 
their way.' The emall-pox had also broken out in the army, 
and seriously reduced the available force. 

"In the meantime Major Schuyler had sent forward Capt. 
Sanders Glen with a scouting party of twenty-ei^t men md 
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Gva Indians (the same erne who had beea spared at the Sdieneo 
tady Massacre), who had proceeded aa far as "Ticondera^' 
where he erected some stone breastworks, and bad been smce 
the fifth of August waiting for the expedition to come up. 

"It was now found that the time was so far spent, the bark 
would not peel, so no more canoee could be made. 

"The pTOvisionB were also giving out, and it was ascotained 

from the commissaries at Albany that no further oontdderable 

supply could be forwarded. It was, therefore, on th« 15th, 

resolved in a council of war to return with the army," 

Tbough Winthrop's Expedition was a failure, a portion of bis 

forces, under Captain John Schuyler, of that family which was 

always at the forefront in the Colonial wars (see Schuyler Family), 

proceeded on down Lake Champlain, as the army turned back, and 

deUvered the first attack upon Fort La Kairie (q. v.). 

WOOD CntEEK, which flows into South Bay, at the head of 
Lake Champlain, was an important portion of the water highway 
between the St. Lawrence and the Hudson. It was navigable for 
canoee to a point within eleven miles of the Hudson at Fort Ed- 
ward. The port^e between these two places was known as the 
Great Carrying Place, and the route was often used by both Frmch 
and English. Today it lies on the highway between Albany and 
Montreal, the tracks of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad foUowit^ 
it mile for mile aft«r leaving Fort Edward. The sluggish waters 
of the creek flow silently beside the cor windows, giving never a hint 
to travelers and vacationists of the savage war parties and scarcely 
lees relentless military expeditions that once plied its waters. 

WYOMING MASSACRE. The beautiful Wyommg TaUey, 
about twenty-one miles long by three wide, through which runs the 
north branch of the Susquehanna River, was early claimed, uodei' 
charter rights, by both Connecticut and Pennsylyania, although no 
attempt was made at settlement till 1763, when the Susquehanna 
Company, ol Connecticut, which had purchased the lands from the 
Indians about ten years previous, sent out colonists. But in less 
than twelve months they were all massacred or driven away. In 1768 
Pennsylvania also bought the land from the Indians, and established 
a settlement the year following. About the same time another party 
arrived from Connecticut, and there was continual strife between 
the two, till, in 1771, the king confirmed the claim of Connecticut. 
On the breaking out of the Revolution the eastern settlers, after 
expelling what few Tories tliere were in the ndghborhood, resolved 
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that the7 would "unanimoualy Join our brethnSi of Coimectiout 
in the oommon oauae of defendii^ our country." But ia 1778 the 
expelled Tories and an additional vhite force, viUi eeven hundred 
Indiana, eleven hundred in all, led by John Butler, marched against 
the settlement. At first the Bettleis took refuge in the "Forty Fort, " 
near the present Wilkee-Barre, but, on July 3, about all the males 
(400) sallied forth to attack the invaders, and were disaBtroualy 
defeated, two-thirds of their numbra being killed, captured or 
massacred. The remainder took reft^e in the fort, which the next 
day surrendered. Many prisoners were killed and tortured by 
Indian squaws, and the suffering of those who sought to eacttpa 
wereterrible. "Shades of Death" is the name by which aswsmp near 
Wilkes-Borre is known, and where a hundred women perished of 
fatigue and starvation followii^ the n 



YANKEE DOODLE. The tune itself is very old, and may bam 
originated either in Holland, France or Spain. It was sung io 
England in the reign of Charles I, and words were set to it in ridicule 
of Cromwell: 

"Yankee Doodle came to town 



Upon a 

In the BummOT of 175S, while the British Army, under the un- 
fortunate General Abercrombie, lay encamped in Greenbush, now 
Rensaelaer, ou the grounds belonging to Jeremiah Van Rennselaer, 
in anticipation of the march to Crown Point, which ended SO disas- 
trously at FortTiconderoga, reinforcements, consisting of Continental 
Militia, arrived from the east. Their uniforms, and the lack thereof, 
their accoutrements and general appearance afforded much food 
for mirth among the regulars. Attached b> the stoS of the command- 
ing general was a musical wit named Dr. fiichatd Shuckburg, after- 
wards appointed Secretary of Indian Affairs by Sir William Johnson, 
and he, with an idea of teasing rather than pleasing, wrote down the 
notes of the old tune, changing the words subtly, and gave the 
composition to the chief musician of the Eastern troops as the 
latest martial music of England. Greatly to his surprise and amuse- 
ment, it was taken seriously, and the camp rang morning, noon and 
night with the strains of Yankee Doodle, which, then and there, was 
unanimously adopted as the favorite air of the Continental Militia, 
and served as such througliout the Revolution. 
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